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HE envelope was square ,\ 
with a blue monogram se 


in the corner. It was 


























not at all the sort of envelope 
used by Miss Anne’s regular 
correspondents, any more than 
the bold, masculine handwriting of 
the address was like Uncle Ben’s 
crabbed scrawl or Evangeline Cobb’s 























having once seen the pink nose 
and gold-rimmed glasses, he 
seemed to find something very 
interesting about them, for he 
looked at no one else. When 
Miss Anne made her little pause 
of embarrassment he left the counter 
quickly and went directly to her. 
**Good morning!’’ he said, smiling 
down at her with friendly cordiality 





tremulous Spencerian. Both the en- 
velope and the handwriting seemed 
to bear some mark which stamped 
them as of quite another than Miss 
Anne’s small world. 

Miss Anne’s little gray brows drew 
up, a puzzled pucker coming at the 
same time between them, as she 
took the envelope from the post- 
man’s hands and held it in a late 
ray of spring sunlight which was 
finding its way through one of the 
clear little diamond panes at the side 
of the door. 

It was postmarked at the city. 
That seemed quite a matter of course, 
in keeping with the monogram. 
And unmistakably it was addressed 
to herself, Miss Anne Van Camp, 
with only the name of the little sub- 
urban town subscribed, without street 
or number to indicate any lack of 
confidence on the part of the writer 
that it would find her. In this fact 
alone there was a certain delicate 
flattery to a little old lady who lived 
very quietly indeed in a town full of 
much more conspicuous people. 

Miss Anne went back into her 
sitting-room, to her easy chair by 
the window, and opened the letter 
with fingers trembling a little from 
unwonted excitement. 

‘“‘Why,’’ she murmured, as she 
drew forth a second envelope en- 
closed, ‘‘it’s an invitation!’’ Her 
cheeks were pink. ‘‘An invitation 
—and it’s embossed!’’ she added, as 
she drew out the sheet of heavy 
vellum and softly touched the hand- 
some raised letters at its top. 

There was something about emboss- 
ing always reminiscently suggestive 
of valentines to Miss Anne’s mind. 
The pink in her cheeks deepened, 








and welcome, as if he had been wait- 
ing to meet her, and her only, in all 
the great crowd. ‘‘It’s very cold and 
snowy, isn’t it?’’ he added. ‘‘What 
a storm for March! Come over to 
the heater. ’’ 

Miss Anne warmed under the 
genial greeting like a flower in June 
sunshine. A smile, radiant with 
responsive friendliness and eloquent 
of simple confidence, blossomed over 
her face, lighted up her eyes till they 
shone with pleasure, and brought 
quickly into play the two dimples 
which the years had not changed. 
She put out her little gloved hand 
quickly. 

**Is this Mr. Fleming?’’ she asked, 
happily. ‘‘I should not have remem- 
bered you. But it was very kind of 
you to write me so.’’ 

Now Miss Anne’s smile when it 
came straight from her heart, as it 
nearly always did, was very good to 
see. The tall man was not the first 
who had thought so, but he certainly 
found it a very delightful thing in- 
deed. He took the small proffered 
hand, too, and held it gently in his 
big palm for a moment, while he 
looked down at her and almost for- 
got her question. But he remem- 
bered presently. 

**No,”’ he said. ‘‘No,’Mr. Flem- 
ing isn’t on the floor this morning. 
I’m here to receive people as they 
come—Mr. Guilford. ’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Miss Anne. Then 
she looked up at him. ‘‘But Mr. 
Fleming said he would be here.’’ 

“Oh, he is here—that is, in the 
private office up on the third floor. 
He—did you—that is, did you come 
to see him ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes,’’ replied Miss Anne, 








for although St. Valentine’s day was 
a month past, and this small square 
page of black and white was not in 
the least suggestive of pink Cupids 
and roses, there was a pleasant association of 
ideas. And her color did not fade as she read, 
for if the formal appearance of the missive was 
not calculated to rouse any excess of pleasurable 
interest, its informal contents did. The invita- 
tion read thus: 


Alexander Fleming. 
Dry Goods and Furnishings. 


Dear Madam. It would give us pleasure to 
welcome you at our Spring Opening, Tuesday, 
March i5th, when we anticipate greeting many of 
our friends, and hope to be able to entertain them 
pleasantly fora day. Spend the day with us and 
see the store and the new spring fashions. 
Luncheon will be served at noon in the restaurant 
for the convenience of our guests. Let us count 
you among them. Alexander Fleming. 


‘‘Why,’’ exclaimed Miss Anne, ‘‘I don’t see 
—how —’’ She held the engraved sheet nearer 
the window, read it again, turned it over, felt 
the raised letters once more, and then picked 
up the envelope and studied it anxiously. 

“*It’s for me,’’ she said simply, aloud. ‘‘But 
I didn’t suppose he could remember me. I 
never saw him but once, and then I didn’t 
know who I talked to till afterward. It’s 
wonderful how such men keep track of people, 
though. Now I haven’t been in Fleming’s for 
two years. I’ve bought all my things by mail. ’’ 

She paused and pondered a moment, pursing 
her lips into a queer little bunch, which never- 
theless smiled to match the smile creeping into 
the fine little wrinkles about her eyes. 

**It doesn’t seem as though he could remember 
me,’’ she went on, while pleasure in the cer- 
tainty that it must be so, notwithstanding, made 
the two dimples which age had not drawn into 
lines, deepen in her soft, smooth cheeks. ‘‘And 
it’s very kind of him,’’ she added. ‘‘I believe 
aa kind. They do things in new ways nowa- 

ys.*? : 

She sat upright in her chair and looked out 
of the window across her little dooryard to the 
quiet village street, while her fingers mechanic- 
ally folded, opened and refolded her invitation. 

“It’s funny!’? she murmured. ‘‘It’s funny 


that a man should send such an invitation to a 
—a single lady—even though I am not—not a 
young lady. ” 

She paused and looked down at the note more 








DRAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 


SHE CAME STRAIGHT UP TO MISS ANNE AND TOOK BOTH HER HANDS. 


gravely. ‘‘But it’s courteous and kind,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘Of course it’s just one of the ways 
of business men to make customers like to trade 
with them, and of course I won’t be the only 
guest. I do buy a good many things of him. 
I spent eight dollars at Fleming’s Christmas 
week, and I’ve always bought all my embroidery 
patterns and silks there, and I got my coat 
from them last fall, and—and of course he 
would see my letters and orders pretty often.’’ 

She smiled again and leaned back in her chair 
more easily. ‘‘I’ve heard of people being invited 
to the openings. I never was, some way, and 
I never went, of course. I suppose he can 
invite only a few each year, though a good 
many must go without invitation, just to see 
things. I’ve often wondered about that. I 
suppose he must take the customers just as they 
come in the alphabet, and so Van Camp is way 
down the line. What a nice thing it is, though! 
I—I wonder what I ought to wear.’’ 

She stood up suddenly. She was going. She 
seemed to have decided almost without her own 
knowledge. For many months she had kept 
within the borders of the little town, the hour’s 
ride to the city seeming a great undertaking, 
almost as much to be dreaded as the roar and 
dirt of the city streets themselves. But, yes, she 
believed she would go. Why not? There was 
nothing to hinder her but her own timidity, and 
then, really, such an invitation was—was an 
honor, and it might not be quite—quite courte- 
ous to decline it with no better excuse than hers. 
Besides, she wanted to go. 

**March 15th,’’ she read aloud again, holding 
the invitation in the red sunset light. ‘‘Why, 
that’s to-morrow !’’ 

The promise of red sunsets, however, cannot 
always be depended upon for fair weather, and 
that particular March 15th, which should have 
dawned bright and clear at least, if not warm 
and balmy, was neither. Heavy, threatening 
clouds covered the sky when Miss Anne first 
looked out in the cold, gray morning, and by 
the time she had finished her usual work about 








surprised. ‘‘He asked me to come 
to-lay.’’ 


“Oh, an appointment. I didn’t 


Before that hour arrived the ground which | understand.’’ Mr. Guilford paused and looked 


yesterday had been bare, and even softening 
under a warm sun, was covered once more by 
a white blanket such as it had worn all winter. 
But although Miss Anne looked out at the 
whitening earth with apprehension in her eyes, 
certain little lines about her mouth, which a 
habit of smiling alone had never put there, 
became more distinct, and Martha, who had 
felt called upon to express a misgiving as to 
such a venture on -such a day, knew that 
remonstrance was useless. 

Half past ten o’clock, therefore, found the 
little woman in the train, and no one who looked 
at the small bundle of wool and fur she made, 
with the pink nose and gold-rimmed glasses 
peeping out of it, would have dreamed what a 
fire of excitement and anticipation burned at its 
center. 

An hour later she was bumping over the half 
slush-covered paving-stones of the city in the 
**bus’’ provided to convey passengers from 
station to store; and the great gold hands on 
the black clock dial in front of Fleming’s still 
had ten minutes to cover before reaching twelve 
when she entered the great doors. 

Long aisles between glittering show-cases, 
crowds of people, festooned hangings, flowers, 
a blaze of hundreds of electric lights—all com- 
bined to make the impression of magnificence 
and loveliness. Life and movement there were, 
too, and from somewhere out of the heart of it 
all came music, bright, swinging, festive. 

Miss Anne hesitated as the warm, fragrant 
air enveloped her and drew out the sting which 
the wintry wind had left in her cheeks. Then 
she felt again the square envelope, folded and 
tightly held inside her muff, and was once more 
confident. She had his invitation. Certainly 
there could be no mistake. No, he must be 
somewhere here, expecting her. 

A tall man with iron-gray hair and a very 
pleasant smile was standing by a counter near 
the door. His eyes were very observant, and 





seemed to include in their gaze every one who | 


entered the great doors. Miss Anne saw him | 


at her a little doubtfully, but Miss Anne’s tone 
had been positive, and she looked up at him now 
with unshaken confidence in her position and 
only surprise at his question. ‘‘Let me take 
your name up to him at onee,’’ he said. 

**Van Camp,’’ said Miss Anne, smiling again. 
**Miss Van Camp.”’ 

It was not more than five minutes later that 
the elevator whisked Miss Anne swiftly up to 
the third floor. It almost whisked away her 
breath also, but she regained that when she 
stepped out and was led through another long 
aisle and into a great room where many clerks 
were busy over books and typewriters. Her 
heart - beat quickened again as she realized 
something of the magnitude of the establishment 
and of the trade which must be carried on in 
such a great hive of industry. And then sud- 
denly she stood before a glass door, on which 
she read: 

PRIVATE. 
MR. FLEMING. 

Her guide knocked lightly. 

**Come!’’ said some one inside, and Mr. 
Guilford opened the door. 

‘Miss Van Camp, Mr. Fleming,’’ he said, 
quietly, and then retired, leaving the little 
woman to go forward alone. 

For a moment Miss Anne’s confidence wa- 
vered. The room was not large, but it was 
richly furnished with leather couch and chairs, 
rosewood desk and silken curtains. A book- 
case stood at the right and an open fire glowed 
on the left. The light coming in from the win- 
dows was supplemented by a single electric 
lamp on the desk itself, and in front of this 
desk sat a man, who turned in his swivel chair 
as she entered. 

He was a large man, of powerful frame, 
square-jawed, with close-trimmed white hair 
and mustache, and heavy grizzled brows over his 
deep-set eyes. He took off his glasses to look 
at Miss Anne, and then he rose quickly to his 
feet. 

**Good morning!’’ he said, coming forward. 


the little cottage and had given the day’s| almost immediately, but not till after he had | He did not smile, but there was a pleasant look 


instructions to Martha, her one servant, the | seen Miss Anne. 


show was coming down rapidly. 
She had planned to take the ten-thirty train. 








Perhaps it was his steady, | about his eyes which, although they did seem 


inquiring look that drew her bewildered eyes to to take her whole little figure within their 
| 


him. Certainly he looked at her keenly, and 





glance, had nothing unfriendly in their scrutiny. 


Ee ee Sear 














ASX 


“This is Miss Van Camp? Will you sit! 
down ?’’ he added. 

He moved one of the big leather chairs nearer 
the desk on the side toward the fire. He did 
not offer his hand to her, and there was no sign 
of recognition in his face as he sat down again 
opposite her. 

Miss Anne wondered. A little misgiving sud- 
deniy rose in her heart and made the pink cheeks 
redden. . 

‘‘What is it I can do for you, Miss Van 
Camp ?’’ asked Mr. Fleming, with his seriously 
courteous manner. 

Miss Anne looked at him in quick alarm. 
‘‘Why—why —’’ 

She hesitated. What could this mean? Had 
he not expected her? Could he have forgotten? 
Had she come on the wrong day? Why this 
sort of reception? She had not expected to 
find him alone. Neither had she dreamed that 
she would have to explain her coming. She 
had supposed other ladies would be among the 
guests. 

‘*Why,’’ she said once more, helplessly, 
‘‘isn’t this March 15th ?’’ 

“‘Why, yes,’’ he returned, smiling a little. 
‘*That’s the date.’’ A puzzled look came into 
his eyes now, and he gave her a quick, searching 
glance. : 

A sudden great misery surged up in Miss 
Anne’s heart. There was some mistake. 
Surely, surely there was some mistake. The 
blood rushed into her face with the agony of 
mortification, and tears blurred her eyes. What 
sort of a position was this into which she had 
brought herself? 

‘*J—J thought I was invited—I thought it 
was to-day,’’ she said, her voice scarcely above 
a whisper and her chin trembling beyond her 
power to control. 

Mr. Fleming’s keen gray eyes grew suddenly 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





impulsively accepted the invitation to visit the 
store. 

It was quite unnecessary for her to say she 
was enjoying it all, but Elinor Fleming and 
her father exchanged glances in which there 
was something quite different from amusement 
when the little woman suddenly said, with a 
happy laugh: 

‘‘Dear, dear, this is the pleasantest day I 
have had in—in years!’’ 

Certainly no one looking at the party could 
have doubted that they were all very jolly 
indeed—even judging only from Miss Anne’s 
face, for it fairly radiated happiness. 

After luncheon the two girls took their guest 
in charge, and together they saw the beauties 
of ‘‘the spring fabrics’? and many other things 
which make the heart of woman glad. 

Then when Miss Anne was tired and it was 
time to go to her train, Mr. Fleming came 






ARLY one morning, 
just before the dawn, 
three of us were rid- 

ing wearily down the slope of 
one of the great grassy hills— 
some people call them mountains—which lie 
between the provinces of Isabela and Nueva 
V izeaya. 

We had been travelling all night by moonlight, 
and now as the east was growing rosy we were 
winding down to a little wood in the valley, 
where we hoped to find a mountain stream to 
give us water for our breakfast, and a thing 
of far more importance, grazing for the horses, 
for it was the dry season, and the grass on the 





very gentle, but it was evident that he did not 
understand. ‘‘My dear Miss Van 
Camp,’’ he said, quickly, ‘‘I must 
have made —’’ 

But Miss Van Camp suddenly drew 
her invitation from her muff and held it 
out toward him with the simplicity of 
a child. 

Mr. Fleming took the envelope, bent 
back the fold and read the superscrip- 
tion at a glance. Then he slipped the 
enclosed sheet into view. 

A moment he held the sheet, look- 

ing at it, while his face showed no 
expression that Miss Anne was able to 
read. 
Then he turned slowly toward her. 
Miss Anne’s eyes were fixed on his 
face earnestly, and all unknown to 
herself the whole conflict of feeling in 
her aching heart was reflected from 
them. He saw it plainly enough. 

‘‘Why,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘I—I 
have been very stupid. This is Miss 
Anne Van Camp of Riverdale, isn’t 
it? Of course we were expecting you, 
but I didn’t—it is so stormy I hardly 
thought any one of our out-of-town 
guests could get in to-<lay. I’m very 
glad you came. Won’t you just lay 
off your wraps? I[’ll call my daugh- . 
ter. She is looking about with Miss 
Travis, who, we had begun to think, — 
would be the only one to lunch with 
us to-day. [’ll bring them in immedi- 
ately. They will be very glad.”’ 

A sudden revulsion of feeling brought 
the tears to Miss Anne’s eyes, and she 
could not see him distinctly as he went TH 
to the door. For a moment she was 
breathless, but presently the gentle 
smile broke out like sunlight driving 
away mist. 

She dried her eyes, took off her coat 
and searf, and when Mr. Fleming returned 
with a tall young girl in a tailored suit and a 
fair little maid in furs, and introduced them as 
‘‘my daughter Elinor and Miss Travis,’’ she 
was able to look up at them all—that is, all 
except Miss Travis, who was no taller than 
herself—and smile again as happily as she had 
when the invitation came. 

Elinor Fleming’s dark eyes softened the 
moment they rested on the gray ones behind 
the gold-rimmed glasses, and without even 
looking at her father, she came straight up to 
Miss Anne and took both her hands. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’’ she said. ‘‘Edith and I 
were very lonely. We were afraid no one else 
would come. We’re so glad you came, Miss 
Van Camp.’’ 

And Miss Travis, whose blue eyes Miss Anne 
thought she had never seen equaled, took her 
hand also, and smiled so sweetly that Miss Anne 
searcely knew which girl was lovelier or more 
kind, and so at once she fell wholly in love 


- with them both. 


It was nearly one o’clock when they went 
up to the restaurant to luncheon—the four 
together. They sat at a small table near the 
end of the big room, where they could watch 
the many shoppers who were in the store despite 
the bad weather, and Miss Anne found all three 
of her companions intent upon seeing that she 
had the daintiest of things to eat and the best 
of good times. And she found herself laughing, 
too, and chatting like a girl, talking of her 
home and of the quiet life of the little suburb, 
and “at last of how she had received and 


hills was parched and dead. The breakfast 





“LOOK, SENORI...1I 
HAVE FOUND HIM. 


ERE! THERE!" : : 


swung with mocking lightness behind Justin’s 
saddle, merely a few handfuls of cold rice 
rolled in the butt of a banana leaf. It was 
also tiffin and dinner, for we were travelling 
light and fast, and carried not even chocolate, 
nothing but the rice. 

I was watching the gyrations of the breakfast 
moodily, for Iwas sleepy and hungry and sore, 
when suddenly from the wood below us the 
crow of a cock rang out, shrill and trium- 
phant. I was surprised, for few people live 
along a trail used mostly by bandits and head- 
hunters. 

Suddenly from the slope of a farther hill the 
call rang out again, and then the whole wood 
echoed with the sounds of the farmyard. 

“What town is this?’’ I asked the boys, 
although we were at least a day’s journey from 
any settlement which I knew. 

Justin laughed, and even Tranquid smiled 
stiffly. ; 

**It is no town, sefior,’”’ said Justin. ‘‘It 
is the manuk del monte—the wild chicken— 
which you hear. ’’ 

After saddles were off and the horses’ backs 
were washed, the animals rolled and grazed 
| luxuriously by the swift, clear stream, and 
| Tranquid, prince of servants, dexterously un- 
| rolled the breakfast. 
| He laid stones on the corners of the leaf, and 
| patted the snowy mass of rice out smoothly, 
| and filled a bamboo drinking-cup from the 
| brook, while I pretended not to see. At meal- 
, times Tranquid has a solemn and important 
|air worthy of the most autocratic of London 








MANUK DEL MONTE & 
CBD Rowland Thomas ~ 











down, and all three went out and put her in 
a cab, which Mr. Fleming carefully explained 
was in the service of the store. As she stood 
by the cab door, she shook hands with each 
with a modest little word of thanks, but her 
eyes became so wet with tears of pleasure in 
it all, that she had to stop and search laugh- 
ingly for her handkerchief. 

“This was too much for Elinor Fleming. She 
caught both the little woman’s hands again, 
and then she suddenly bent down and kissed 
the soft pink cheek, where one youthful dimple 
was bravely on duty despite the tears. 

‘I couldn’t help it,’? said Miss Fleming, 
looking up and smiling at her father as the 
cab rolled away. - 

And Mr. Fleming, looking down at her, saw 
a sign of mist in her own dark eyes, and said 
quite seriously : 

“‘I’m glad you couldn’t, Elinor.’’ 






butlers, and I am a babe in aps 
his hands. 

‘*Breakfast is served, se- 
fior,’’ said Tranquid, gravely. 

**T come,’’ I replied, with 
equal gravity, and rolled over twice and came 
up on my knees, Japanese fashion, beside my 
lowly table. 

Just as | was going to plunge my fingers into 
the rice, a cock crowed loud and clear among 
the trees close at hand. A great ferocity of 
meat hunger swept over me. 

“Give me the boom-boom, Justin!’’ I com- 
manded.. ‘‘We will have manuk del monte for 
breakfast. ’’ 

The cock crowed often while I stole through 
the undergrowth, as softly as 
the ferns and bristly creepers 
would let me. 

As I drew near, the crowing 
ceased, and | was peering about 
the brush and shrub for a sight 
of the cock when—whir! 
From the lower branches of a 
tree, fifty feet above my head, 
a splendid bird shot out with 
a boom like a partridge and 
sailed away between the tree 
trunks, a dazzling vision of 
white and green and gold. 

I was too startled to shoot, 
for I had never before seen 
chickens that roosted like eagles 
and flew like pheasants and 
were as brilliant as hamming- 
birds. 

In a moment I heard his 
strong wings beating on the 
other side of the valley, and 
I went back and ate my rice 
quietly. S 

That incident. began my 
acquaintance with the wild 
chickens, and they soon grew 
to be a very dear part of the 
forest life, bringing me an odd 
mixture of pleasant memory 
and homesickness as I listened 
to them. 

We heard them always when 


homes along the trail. The 


agit cocks proved to be just as exact- 
4 Bus ing husbands as their domesti- 
.* cated cousins, crowing their 


families home and abroad with 
fussy punctuality. 
If a gay young cockerel or a 
giddy pullet lingered too long 
afield, the lord of the flock grew noisy with 
anxiety as the sunset faded. With the dawn 
he woke, brisk and important, and wo betide 
the sleepyhead of the family. 

There was no ‘‘Rouse up, sweet slugabed’’ 
for him, but an ear-splitting call, and we often 
chuckled at thought of the sheepish haste of the 
laggard when that sound penetrated to his sleepy 
brain. 


A tropical forest is a thing of awe and mys- 
tery, with its eternal dim twilight and tangled 
creepers, and innumerable dark vistas which 
hide inhabitants one seldom hears and never 
sees. Most of the creatures seem to feel the 
silent immensity and vagueness as a man does, 
and seek safety in unobtrusiveness. 

These brave, cheery birds alone were unaf- 
fected by it, and they crowed and cackled and 
clucked about their business of living as care- 
lessly as if there were no such thing as fear in 
the world. 

Yet with all their independence they showed 
a baffling shyness, and many weeks went by 
before I caught more than a distant glimpse of 
one. 

Tranquid hunted them with painful devotion. 
But he was a child of the cities, lost in the 
mountains as a puppy would have been. When 
a cock crowed near a camping-place, his face 
would brighten hopefully, and he would go 
creeping off with the noiselessness of a young 
elephant. Back and forth he crashed in the 
brush, pulling branches aside with excessive 
caution and peeping behind them. 

At last the bird would flush from a tree and 


we made and left our one-night- 











shoot away in a blur of colored light. Then 
Tranquid would straighten up with a nervous 
jerk, and ery triumphantly: ; 

‘*There, sefior, I have found him! There he 
goes. Look! Look!’ pointing up to the tree 
where he had been. : 

On these occasions Justin always lay on the 
grass and laughed. . 

Justin was a woodland philosopher, and had 
discovered that town-bred folk and wild chickens 
had been sent into the world for his amuse- 
ment. He never deigned to take any further 
part in the pursuit. 

When it came to stalking a deer or running 
down a pig he was all eagerness and skill, and 
would lead me for hours without a thought of 
rest, but chickens were beneath him. Occa- 


| sionally, however, as we rode along, a crow 


would caw somewhere above us. Then Justin 
was full of excitement. 

‘* Look, sefior!’’ he would shout, pointing up 
to the empty sky. ‘‘I have found him. There! 
There!’’ 

In spite of Justin’s jesting, my desire to see 
a wild cock face to face only increased with 
repeated failure. 

I never tried to shoot one after that first 
experience. 1 would as soon have thought of 
shooting at a monkey. But I wanted to have 
one for my own, to look at, and draw pictures 
of, and show to my poor friends who lived down 
in the plains through the hot season, and com- 
plained of prickly heat. I even dreamed of 
presenting one « my friend, the captain, and 
letting him create a new and lusty race of 
fowls, a breed which would meet the hawk 
in his own element, and laugh at woven-wire 
fences. 

At last, up in a little mountain village, my 
opportunity came. Tranquid announced, with 
the respectful elation he sometimes permitted 
himself, that a man had a wild rooster. Would 
the sefior like to come to see it? 

The sefior was willing, so we went down the 
narrow grass-grown street together, stepping 
carefully over the babies and pigs that were 
basking in the sun. 

In the yard of a little tumble-down shack we 
found a rusty brown bird tied to a post by a bit 
of twine about his leg. The old man, his owner, 
scattered a few kernels of corn, and the poor 
dingy thing pecked at them in a half-hearted 
way. A hen came bustling up and he pecked 
peevishly at her once or twice, and then hopped 
back to his post and stood there, dull and 
round-shouldered, like a sulky boy who had 
decided that the corn was not of much impor- 
tance, anyway, and had put his hands in his 
pockets. 

I was slow to believe that this could be a 
brother of the swift, bright bird which had 
boomed out of a treetop that first morning, but 
I presently discovered that it was. The long, 
slender body, the powerful wings, the sharp, 
heavy bill, were the product of generations of 
wild life. And under the dust and rustiness 
of the feathers there were still traces of the 
green and gold of the forest. The changes 
were due only to a changed mode of life. 

‘*The man says,’’ explained Tranquid, ‘‘that 
he has had this rooster for a long time, and 
it is dirty. He says he will catch a clean one 
for the sefior, if he pleases. ’’ 

Of course the sefior pleased; and one bright 
morning we set out. The old man, our guide, 
marched in front, most importantly, for it is 
not every day that one has a chance to show 
a sefior what a clever man one is at catching 
wild chickens, and the old man knew that his 
grandchildren would tell their children about 
this expedition. 

Under his arm he carried a red fighting cock. 
It struck me as a bit odd to carry such an 
animal on a hunting trip, but I asked no ques- 
tions. One feels no surprise in the Philippines 
in meeting people with roosters under their 
arms; it is quite the usual thing. Tranquid 
followed the old man, respectfully hopeful. 
Then came Justin, smiling, and I brought up 
the rear. 

A mile or so from the village the wall of the 
forest rose, dark and impenetrable. But at one 
point a stream came down from the hills, and 
there the field extended into the woods for a little 
way, making a sort of room, cool and shadowy, 
and carpeted with short, thick turf. 

Here the old man halted, and waited till we 
all stood about him. Then he drew from the 
pocket of his blouse a bundle of twine, wound 
on four pointed sticks. Justin stopped smiling. 
Anything in the nature of a trap, anything 
which matched man’s wits against the instinct 
of the wild creatures, interested Justin. 

The old man chose a spot of level ground and 
set to work. He drove one of the little stakes 
into the ground, uncoiled the twine, drove 
another, and so on, until he had marked out a 
square, about a yard on a side. On three sides 
the twine was carried on the stakes a few inches 
above the ground, and from this fence, every 
hand’s breadth or so, hung a little noose of 
fiber. 

The fourth side of the square was a wall of 
brush, and at the center of this the old man 
now drove a fifth stake, and tied his fighting 
cock to it by a very short tether. Then he 
opened all the little nooses and spread them care- 
fully on the ground within the square. Justin 
inspected the work. 

“It is very good,’’ he announced at last. 





















“One would not believe that this old man could 
be so wise. The wild rooster hears this one. 
He wishes to fight. All roosters wish to fight 
always. He comes from the wood, dancing, 
so! This one crows and fluffs out his feathers, 
so! The wild rooster comes to the little fence 
and they look at each other, so!’’ said Justin, 
using Tranguid for illustration. ‘‘He cannot 
pass under the little fence; it is too low. He 
cannot step over it; it is too high. He hops, 
so! His foot falls in the. noose, and—so!’’ said 
Justin, dancing on one foot and cackling 
shrilly. ‘‘Abda. It is very good. The old 
man is much wiser than one would think to 
look at him.’’ 

The old man listened to this monologue with 
disgust. 

‘*Now we shall go and be very quiet. The 
manuk del monte does not like noisy ones,’’ he 
said, glancing at Justin. 

So we went and sat down where some bushes 
sereened us and yet left us a view of the trap. 
After half an hour Justin curled up and went 
to sleep. The breeze was cool and the grass 
was soft, and soon I followed his example. 

I was awakened by a bell-like call from the 
forest. The captive rooster was dancing at his 
stake. Presently he flapped his wings and stood 
on tiptoe and answered scornfully. They chal- 
lenged back and forth till at last, with a boom 
of wings, the wild cock, the very one I had 
been dreaming of, dropped on the grass. 

As he caught sight of the traitor he spread 
all his splendid plumage and crowed again. 
And the red bird answered bravely. After all, 
it was not his fault that he was a traitor. 

The wild bird ran forward with a swift, steady 
gait very unlike the awkward stride of his 
tame cousins, and lowered his head and spread 
his ruff. Then he stood up straight and scratched 
sticks and grass into the air with a sturdy leg 
and crowed. The traitor kicked furiously at 
his tether, but it held, and the wild cock 
advanced to the fence. 

For a moment the two looked at each other 
with lowered heads, and then they sprang. 
The traitor, of course, collapsed in an igno- 
minious heap. As the wild cock landed inside 
the fence, his foot barely touched the ground. 
But the touch was enough. One of the little 
nooses tightened about his legs, and as he sprang 
again he, too, came down with a jerk. 

The birds were rising to face each other when 
we ran forward, and he turned toward us at 
the noise. I expected to see him struggle madly 
to escape. But the brave little fellow faced us, 
and flapped his wings and stretched his neck, 
challenging us fearlessly. In a moment the old 
man had tossed a handkerchief over his head 
and loosened the noose, and I held him between 
my hands. 

I could feel the lithe muscles taut as steel 
wires beneath my fingers, and the heart beating 
furiously, but he made no sound and did not 
struggle. I looked at the lustrous markings of 
his back and wings, and the long, drooping 
tail-feathers, and then all at once came a picture 
of the draggled, spiritless captive back in the 
old man’s yard. I plucked away the handker- 
chief and tossed him into the air. 

His wings beat very loud in the stillness, and 
weall started. Then I looked round sheepishly. 
Tranquid was staring up stupidly, with his 
mouth in a big, round O. Justin was laughing, 








BY HENRY C. 


T is impos- 
I sible to say 
what is the 


_ best kind of dog for 


a 


cially what his amusements 
are, for dogs share the pleas- 
ures rather than the duties 
of life. 

However, if one had to 
select a standard dog for 
boys, one would probably 
choose the fox-terrier. 

The fox-terrier is a good 
deal of a boy himself. He 
; ’ is small; he is tough; he is 
lively; he can run fast; he ean eat things that 
no sensible dog ought to eat, and, perhaps most 
important of all, he is not sensitive or shy. I 
mean no disrespect to boys—whom I sincerely 
admire—when I say that dogs, as a rule, are more 
sensitive than boys ; their feelings are more easily 
hurt, and their dispositions are more retiring. 

In fact, any kind of a terrier, Scottish, Welsh, 
Irish, Airedale, black and tan,—now almost 
extinct,—bull or Boston, makes a good boy’s 
dog, except that the Boston terrier is apt to 
have a poor constitution, and, unless carefully 
brought up, a taste for fighting. 

The common characteristic of terriers, what- 
ever the particular kind, is a certain vim, a 
liveliness of disposition, a thirst for sport, a 
rough-and-ready, up-and-coming sort of tem- 
ur and this is also the characteristic of 

e boy. 


If, however, the boy has the good fortune to 
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but suddenly he pointed excitedly to Tranquid’s 
mouth and shouted : 
**Look, sefior! 


I have found him, There 





he goes. Look! Look!’’ 
hard to say whether the old man gazed 
Justin or at me with the deeper disgust. 





VI. NATURE 
WOMEN OF 








IT IS REALLY NEVER TOO LATE TO 
START A NEW STUDY. 


have all heard of the tired housewife 

who declared that she should want to 

lie in the grave a thousand years or so to 

get rested. Her state of utter weariness is only 

too common among wives and daughters of 

farmers, whose lives have perhaps more mo- 

notony and less recreation than the lives of any 
other women workers. 

This state of things seems at first unavoidable, 
because of the necessary isolation of the farm- 
house, which naturally debars its women from 
the social life enjoyed by the residents of villages 
and towns. 

Nothing is easier than for a busy person to 
get into a rut, in both living and thinking, and 
nothing is surer to induce mental and physical 
ills. It is not alone the physical frame that 
becomes weary; it is the spirit as well; and 
an excursion into new fields of mental life is 
fully as restful as a bodily change. Ina word, 
what is demanded is a strong interest outside 
the farm routine, something to brighten the out- 
look upon life and take the thoughts from work. 

Some persons have known this secret of rest 
to be change of thought. One especially, of 
whom I know, is a writer. When she is utterly 
worn out by brain-work and the nerve-racking 
noises of the city, she packs her trunk and 
takes train for the most out-of-the-way place 
she knows, away from everybody she ever saw 
before, out of the hearing of trains and trolley- 
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cars, and out of the sight of daily papers. There 
& & & 

METCWIN 
live in the country, he 
may require a different 
kind of dog; he may 
want a collie, for ex- 
ample, to help him fetch 
the cows, or even to take that job off his hands 
altogether. Many collies are so capable that 
they can do everything in the way of driving 
eattle and sheep, except to take down the bars 
of the pasture. 

But for city life the collie is of all dogs the 
least fit; indeed, he can hardly be kept in the 
city without cruelty. The same remark applies 
also to setters and pointers, who need so much 
exercise that, unless their keepers are prepared 
to walk about twenty miles a day, they will 
suffer from confinement. 

Most country boys are great hunters, and 
would like to have a dog who can put up 
partridges for them, and retrieve the birds after 
they have been shot. For this purpose a spaniel, 
either a cocker or a water spaniel, is the best; 
and yet one hesitates to recommend a spaniel 
fora boy. The spaniel is, of all dumb animals, 
the most affectionate, the most sensible, the 
most docile, the most human. 

O boy, if a generous father or a rash friend 
gives you a spaniel, be kind tohim! Remember 
that, although only a dog, he is capable of great 
happiness and of great misery, and that his 
fate is in your hands. So conduct yourself that 
you will never incur a reproachful glance from 
his pathetic, appealing eyes. 

The spaniel would be a perfect character— 
and therefore unfit for this world—were it not 
that he is too fond of eating. Some boys, it is 
said, have the same failing; but when the boy 
grows up he learns to control his appetite, or, 








more probably perhaps, he has dyspepsia, and 
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she shuffles off her old self, as it were, adapts 


some branch of nature study. 
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herself to the manner of life about her,— 








stretch of monotonous acres to look over, this 
woman managed to see out of her window 
enough of bird and beast life to write a most 
interesting account of her studies, and better 
still, to keep herself in touch with life. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon the 
daughters of farmers to select and learn some- 


thing of one branch of nature study. It should 
not be taken up as a study, with technical 
treatises to bewilder and discourage by Latin 
names and technical terms. It should be begun 
by learning the flowers, or finding out some of 
the wonderful ways of insects or the delights of 
bird-watching. Taking up the subject in this 
way will gradually and easily lead to the more 





the more primitive the better,—and, in fact, | technical knowledge. 


gets as far from her ordinary ways and habits 


For example: if the woman is fond of flowers, 


of working and thinking as she can. She lays | let her begin by learning the names of the wild 


aside her pen and her books, and devotes herself | flowers about her home. 


Let her get some 


to some nature study, which brings a new set | elementary book on the subject, identify every 
of interests into her life. The consequence is | flower she sees, and make a list of the species 
perfect rest and refreshment. In a short time | in the neighborhood, with the date of blooming, 
she is able to return to her work and resume | or enter these items on the margin of her book. 


her usual occupations with fresh vigor. 


When her interest grows she will enjoy some 


The same result will be achieved by the} work on botany, which will open a new world 


farmer’s wife or daughter who will interest 
herself in something outside her kitchen and 
dairy, and it need not require a journey from 
home. It should be a pursuit that will not 
take much time or strength, but will keep her 
attention and give her thoughts a fresh turn. 

This is easily and delightfully furnished by 
I say easily, 
because of the peculiar circumstances of her 
life. Not only has she the spare time resulting 
from the lack of social diversions already men- 
tioned, but in youth she has long walks to 
school. 

These walks, common to girls living away 
from villages, offer unrivaled opportunities to 
begin the study of nature in the most charming 
way. Even the tiresome tramp after the cows, 
often her duty, may be made not only full of 
eager interest to the young girl, but may give 
the foundation for a lifelong joy and delight. 

Although youth is the best time to begin, in 
order that the habit may be formed, it is really 


of wonder and delight to her. 

Then she will learn how flowers are fertilized, 
a delightful study of itself alone, how wonder- 
fully they take advantage of conditions in order 
to benefit themselves; in a word, how nearly 
human they seem. 

Interest does not end with the flowers; 
indeed, it only begins there, and it grows more 
fascinating as it goes on. An _ interesting 
branch of the study is that dealing with the 
strange and different ways in which plants 
scatter their seeds abroad—from the dainty 
dandelion air-ship that goes sailing off on the 
breeze to find a new home and establish itself, 
|to the Snappy black-eyed seed of the witch- 
| hazel, which is flung far out into the world 
with a pop. Each plant has its own method, 
most interesting to discover. 

In the same way, if entomology is the 
woman’s choice, let her watch the insect life 
about her, notice the wonderful changes, see 
the marvelous performances of these tiny crea- 





never too late to start a new study, especially | tures; how they supply the need for food, how 


one that is fascinating from the first. I could 


they protect themselves and care for their off- 


tell true stories of people—women—who have | spring. 


undertaken to master a new science or a new | 


language when past middle life, and even 
beyond their threescore and ten. 

A woman who has what may be called 
a ‘‘hobby,’’—an interest in some branch 
of science or art, or even some handicraft, 
such as basketry, fancy knitting, or even 
patchwork, something outside the deadly 
routine of housework, whether on a farm 
or in a city home,—such a woman has a 
charm against the discontent, loneliness 
and monotony which, as we know by 
statistics, often ends in despair, insanity 
or death. She has a pleasure and recrea- 
tion of inestimable value for her whole 
life, even through the storm and stress 
period of middle life, filling the spare 
moments and the spare thoughts, keeping 
her interested and therefore youthful in her 
old age. 

There was a woman confined to her < 
room, living on one of our far Western 
prairies, with no resources of society 
or libraries. Yet with only this dreary 
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loses it. The spaniel, on the other hand, 
always retains his appetite, and is likely to 
become too fat in old age, or even in middle 
life. A fat dog can hardly be a healthy one; 
rheumatism and other troubles assail him. 

The long, heavy ears of a spaniel are beautiful, 
but they are liable to inflammation, and, in a 
less degree, so are the ears of setters and all 
other long-haired dogs. For this reason the 
inside of the ear should occasionally be washed 
with soap and water, and carefully dried. This 
is especially necessary when the roads are dusty. 

If the dog shakes his head, or if the ear has 
an offensive smell, he is suffering from canker, 
which should be treated at once, for otherwise 
it will eventually kill the dog. Boracic acid, 
in the form of a powder, dropped or blown into 
the ear, will often effect a cure, and if this fails, 
something more powerful must be used. 

Always be sure that your dog has access to a 
dish of water somewhere at every moment of 


the day. Few persons realize how often a dog | 


needs to drink. In summer an active dog will 
drink water every few minutes if he can get it. 
On the other hand, the boy’s dog is likely 
to suffer from too much water, taken externally. 
The dog loves to plunge in and swim about, or 
fetch a stick; the boy loves to see him do it, 
and the amusement is a healthy one in warm 
weather. But do not let your dog go into the 
water on a chilly day, or too late in the day. 
The following is a good rule: keep your dog 
out of the water unless the conditions are such 
that he will be dry by the time he gets home. 
Many a fine dog has died from pneumonia or 
spinal meningitis as the result of going home wet. 
Another danger for the boy’s dog is that of 
running too fast and too far. Only a strong, 
mature dog, and he only when in good training, 


should be permitted to follow a horse or a) 


Let her watch the common digger-wasp 


OR OLD 
DIPPER. 
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twice a day, and three or four times if he is a 
puppy. Dog-biscuit, soaked in water or soup 
if it is very hard, and supplemented by bread 
and a little meat, makes the best food. Things 
salt or sweet should never be given to a dog. 

All the authorities say feed no bones toa 
dog, for they are likely to remain in the intes- 
tines, and to produce fits and death. This 
happens occasionally, without doubt, and yet 
I think that, on the whole, the great dog-world 
will derive more good than harm from bones. 
Bones and dogs have always been associated. 
However, be careful in your choice of bones. 
The bigger the bone the better. Avoid sharp, 
splintering bones,—chicken bones especially,— 
and never give the dog a bone of such size that 
he can swallow it at one gulp. 

All dogs suffer from fleas, lice and such ‘‘small 
deer,’’ and the boy’s dog especially, because 
he goes into queer places and mingles with 








bicycle. One of the best boy’s dogs that I ever | 


knew disappeared in a ‘‘running fit’’ while fol- 


lowing a horse—and a slow one, too—on a hot | 


day. 





The boy’s dog should be well fed once or | 





promiscuous company. The best way to remove 
the superfluous insects is to sit down periodic- 
ally with a basin of water and a fine-tooth 
comb, and then to catch and drown them. 

But if you have not patience for this, and 
not every boy—or man—has so much, then 
cover the dog with insect-powder, rub it in 
well, and after a little while brush it off, and 
with it the dead bodies of the parasites. A 
good washing with water, colored milk-white 
by sulpho-napthol, will have a discouraging 
effect on fleas and lice, but will not eradicate 
them entirely. 

Cleanliness is especially desirable in the dog 
if you let him sleep on your bed. This is a very 


| untidy and objectionable custom ; and yet when 


I wake up of a winter night and feel some- 
thing warm and soft cuddling against the 
small of my back, or when I remember that 
fascinating puppy who used to sleep on my 
shoulder with his cold little nose affectionately 
touching the back of my neck, at such moments 
I am inclined to think that neatness may be 
purchased at too high a cost. 
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prepare a nursery, stock it with food, and seal 
up her young in it. Let her study the curious 
ways of the bees and the extraordinary doings 
of the ant world. 

‘To one casually looking at these tiny forms 
of life they seem all alike, but to the close 
observer they show individuality, tastes, and 
even notions most curious to see. The story of 
their life reads almost like the story of human 
lives in little. The books that give the results 
of such careful studies are most fascinating and 
astonishing. 

A husband and wife, residents of a large city 
and busy workers in the city life, with only 
one month’s vacation in the year to study, 
have watched closely, first spiders and then 


solitary wasps, and even in that limited time | 


have made many highly interesting discoveries, 
and have written valuable books about them. 

A woman in New Jersey studied spiders at 
home, made original observations, and recorded 
them” in an attractive book. She transferred 
the spiders from her dooryard to jars of earth, 
where they made their curious homes—they 
were of a species which live in the earth and 
build little turrets above their doors. They 
learned to build with material that she fur- 
nished, and some of them became quite tame. 

Not only are the lives and habits of insects 
wonderful in themselves, but their relations to 
plants, to other insects and to birds are of 
absorbing interest. 

Life is not all rose-colored to these minute 
fellow creatures. They have their enemies, 
against whom they must protect themselves. 
Caterpillars have ichneumon flies, which are 
ever seeking to deposit eggs in their soft bodies ; 
the vast army of flies have grim monster spiders, 
with their nets to catch unwary wings; and 
spiders themselves, most curious and marvelous 
creatures to study, are a choice morsel for many 
a bird. 

Small as they are, these little creatures have 
their decided preferences as to food and shelter ; 
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of holes, to let the water out, and kept in jars 
in the house, till they graduate from the water 
and become land dwellers, as most of them do. 

If birds are chosen for study, the early-rising 
habit of the farm offers unusual advantages, 
for at that hour birds are more tuneful and less 
on their guard against human beings. 

Nor does one need to go far afield to make 
the birds’ delectable acquaintance. More can be 


| learned of their real lives by remaining quietly in 


one place—in the home garden or orchard, for 
example—than by roaming the country over. 
Without even going to the garden one may 


|draw them about the house and watch them 


from the window or the piazza, by providing 
food and water in safe places and at regular 
times. Only one must be sure that they are 
not disturbed, that no boy frightens them and 
no cat hunts them. They soon learn where 
they are protected, and come freely about, and 
if nesting-places are convenient, they will take 
up their summer abode there. 

Bird study has another charm, in that it 
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may be carried on the year round. The winter 
birds, by a regular supply of food and water, 
may almost be made members of the family. 
The food at this season should be largely fat, 
such as will serve to keep up the warmth in 
their tiny bodies—nuts, cracked but not taken 
out of the shell, scraps from the table chopped 
fine, and above all, suet, chopped or so fast- 
ened that it cannot be pulled into the dirt. The 
study of bird life is an absorbing pursuit, and no 
woman who becomes interested in it need have 
lonely or dreary hours. 

In pursuing any branch of nature study the 
note-book, in which is entered every interesting 
fact as soon as observed, with its dite, will 
be found most useful. Without this to refer to, 
much that is seen will slip out of the memory, 
and facts become hazy and uncertain. A com- 
mon little three-cent blank book with a pencil 
tied to it, carried in the pocket or hung from 
the belt, to be always handy, will serve the 
purpose and increase in value as the study 
advances. 
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IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


“tg WO cripples,’’ declared Capt. John 
Rayburn, honorably discharged from 
45 active service in the United States 
army on account of permanent disability from 
injuries received in the Philippines, ‘‘two crip- 
ples should be able to keep a household properly 
stirred up. I’ve been here five days now, and 
my soul longs for some frivolity.’’ 
He leaned back in his big wicker armchair 
and looked quizzically across at his niece Celia, 
who lay upon her couch at the other side of 
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CELIA... 


WORKED AWAY UNTIL DOCTOR CHURCHILL GENTLY TOOK HER 


VIOLIN FROM HER. 


some prefer one sort of fruit, some another. 
One dines upon the leaves of a tree or plant, 
and often wraps itself up in the green cloak of 
a leaf to go through its changes from a repulsive 
caterpillar to a gay butterfly or a sober moth. 
Some choose to live the life of a hermit, while 
others, more social, combine and live together 
in a tent—as we see too often on our fruit-trees. 

The disturbing factor in the lives of these 
soft-bodied creatures is birds. So commonly are 
they the food of birds that one sometimes inclines 
to think it is the object of their creation to 
furnish always available provision for the most 
beautiful and interesting creatures on earth. 

To see the interrelation of these two classes, 
to know how they affect each other, as well 
as how they affect our interests; to learn how 
to save our fruits and plant products from the 
depredations of the insects by encouraging and 
protecting the birds who prey on them—this is a 
very practical outcome of the study. 

The whole study of insect life is fascinating, 
and it has the decided advantage that the small 
creatures can in many cases be kept in the 
house and closely studied. The students of 
spider life of whom I spoke kept their spiders 
in glass -covered boxes, and found watching 
them almost as exciting as any life drama of 
human beings. 

Water insects, to be found in every pond or 
stream, repay careful study. They may be 
caught in a strainer or old dipper punched full 








CHAPTER V. 


to one’s point of view, being not yet forty, and 
looking, in spite of the past suffering which 
had brought into his chestnut hair two patches 
of gray at the temples, very much like a bright- 
faced boy with an irrepressible spirit of energy 
and interest in the life about him. It could 
hardly be doubted that Capt. John Rayburn, 
apparently invalided for life and cut off from 
the activity which had been his dearest delight, 
must have his hours of depression, but nobody 
had ever caught him in one of them. 

‘I should like some music at this festival,’’ 
Captain Rayburn wenton. ‘‘Is the orchestra 
out of practice ?’’ 

‘*We haven’t played for six weeks,’’ Char- 
lotte said. ‘‘And Celia’s first violin —’’ 

‘*You couldn’t play, bolstered up?’’ 

Celia shook her head. ‘‘I should be tired 
in ten minutes. ’’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that, but we’ll. see. 
Anyhow, I’ve the old flute here —’’ 

‘Oh, fine!’’ cried Charlotte. 

‘*Suppose we ask Doctor Forester out, and 
your young doctor here next door, and two or 
three of your girl friends, and a boy and girl 
or two for Jeff and Just.’’ 

‘‘What a funny mixture, Uncle Ray! 
Doctor Forester and Norman Carter, Just’s 
chum, and Carolyn Houghton ?’’ 

‘Funny, is it?’’ inquired Captain Rayburn, 
undisturbed. ‘‘Now do you know, that’s my 
ideal of a well-planned company, particularly 
when all the family are to be there. Invite 
somebody for each one, mix ’em all up, play 
some jolly games, and you’ll find Doctor 
Forester vying with Norman Carter for the 
prize, and enjoying it equally well. It 
sharpens up the young wits to be pitted 
against the older ones, and it—well, it bur- 
nishes the elder rapiers and keeps them keen. ’’ 

‘‘All right, this is your party,’’ agreed 
Charlotte, and she went back to her duties. 

**You’re not afraid it will be too much for 
you, little girl?’’ Captain Rayburn asked 
Celia, whose smile had faded, and who lay 
with her head turned away. 

‘ ‘Oh—no. ””? 

‘Mercury a little low in the tube this 
morning ?’’ 

** Just a little.’’ 

‘*Any good reason why ?’’ 

oe N -no. ””? 

**Except the best reason in the world— 
heavy atmospheric pressure. Knee a trifle 
slow to become a solid, capable, energetic knee, 


the room. She gave him a somewhat pale-faced | such as its owner demands. Owner a bit rest- 


smile in return. 
were beginning to tell on her. 

**Some frivolity,’’ repeated Captain Rayburn, 
as Charlotte came to the door of the room. 
“What do you say, Charlie girl? Shall we 
have some fun?’’ 

‘*Dear me, yes, Uncle Ray,’’ Charlotte re- 
sponded, promptly, ‘‘if you can think how!’’ 

“IT can. Is there a birthday or anything that 
we can celebrate? I’ve no compunction about 
getting up festivities on any pretext, but if there 
happened to be a birthday handy —’’ 

‘*November—yes. Why, we had forgotten 
all about it! Lanse’s birthday is the fourth. 
That’s —’”’ 

‘* Day after to-morrow. Good! Can you 
make him a birthday-cake? If not, I —’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I can!’’ cried Charlotte, eagerly. 
‘*T’ve just learned an orange-cake. ’’ 

‘‘All right. Then we’ll order a few little 
things from town, and have a jollification. Not 
a very big one, on account of the lady on the 
couch there, who reminds me at the moment 
of a water-lily whom some one has picked and 
then left on the stern seatin the sun. She looks 
very sweet, but a trifle limp. ’’ 

Celia’s smile was several degrees brighter 
than the previous one had been. Nobody could 
resist Uncle Ray when he began to exert himself 
to cheer people up. 

He was a young, or an old, bachelor, according 





Four weeks of enforced quiet | less, physically and mentally. Plans for the 


winter upset—second lieutenant winning spurs 
while the colonel lies in the hospital tent, 
fighting imaginary battles and trying to keep 
cool under the strain. ’’ 

Celia looked round and smiled again, but her 
head went back to its old position, and tears 
forced themselves out from under the eyelids 
which she shut tightly together. 

‘*And a little current of anxiety for the inhab- 
itants of New Mexico keeps flowing under the 
edge of the tent and makes the colonel fear it’s 
not pitched in the right place?’’ 

Celia nodded. 

‘*Well, that’s not warranted in the face of 
the facts. Latest advices from New Mexico 
report improvement, even sooner than we could 
have expected. Then at home—Lanse is con- 
quering the situation in the locomotive shops 
very satisfactorily. Doctor Churchill told me 
yesterday that he’s won the liking of nearly all 
the men in his shop—which means more than 
a girl like you can guess. Jeff and Just are 
prospering in school, according to Charlotte, 
who is herself working up in her new profession, 
and whose last beefsteak was broiled to a turn, 
as her critical soldier guest appreciates. As 
for Celia —’’ 

He got to his feet slowly, grasped his two 
stout hickory canes and limped across the room 
to the couch, showing as he went a pitiful 














weakness in the tall figure, whose lines still 
suggested the martial bearing which it had not 
long ago presented, and which it might never 


present again. Captain Rayburn sat down 
close beside Celia and took her hand. 

**In one thing 1 made a misstatement,’’ he 
said, softly. ‘‘They’re not imaginary battles 
that the colonel lies fighting in the hospital 
tent. They’re real enough.’’ 

There was a short silence; then Celia spoke 
unsteadily from the depths of her pillow: 

‘Uncle Ray, were you ever mean enough to 
be jealous ?’’ 

The captain looked quickly at the fair head 
on the pillow. ‘‘Jealous?’’ said he, without 
a hint of surprise in his voice. ‘‘Why, yes— 
jealous of my colonel, my lieutenants, my order- 
lies, my privates, my doctors, my nurses— 
jealous of the very Filipino prisoners themselves 
—because they all had legs and could walk.’’ 

“Oh, I know—I don’t mean that!’’ cried 
Celia. ‘‘Of course you envied everybody who 
could walk. Poor Uncle Ray! But you weren’t 
small enough to mind because the officers under 
you had got your chance?’’ 

‘*‘Wasn’t I, though? Well, maybe I wasn’t,’’ 
said the captain, speaking low. ‘‘Perhaps I 
didn’t lie and grind my teeth when they told 
me about the gallant work Lieutenant Garretson 
had done with my men at Balangiga. A mere 
boy, Garretson! The whole world applauded 
it. If I’d not been knocked out so soon it would 
have been my name that would have gone into 
history. Yes, I chewed that to shreds many 
a sleepless night, and hated the fellow for getting 
my chance. ’’ 

Captain Rayburn drew a long breath, while 
his fingers relaxed for an instant; and it was 
Celia’s hand which tightened over his. 

‘*But I got past that,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘It 
came to me all at once that Garretson and the 
other fellows in active service weren’t the only 
ones with chances before them. I had mine—a 
different commission from the one I had coveted, 
to be sure, but a broader one, with infinite 
possibilities, and no fear of failure of further 
promotion if I earned it.’’ 

There was a little stillness after that. When 
the captain looked down at Celia again he found 
her eyes full of pity, but this time it was not 
pity for herself. He comprehended instantly. 

**No, I don’t need it, dear,’’ he said, very 
gently. ‘‘I’ve learned some things already in 
the hospital tent I wouldn’t have missed for a 
year’s pay. And you, who are to be only tem- 
porarily on the sick-leave list, you don’t need 
to mind that the little second lieutenant —’’ 

But the second lieutenant was rushing into 
the room, bearing on a plate a great puffy, round 
loaf, brown and spicy. 

‘*Look,’’ she said, ‘‘at my steamed brown 
bread! I’ve tried it four times and slumped it 
every time. Now Fieldsy has shown me what 
was the matter—I hadn’t flour enough. Fieldsy 
is a dear—and so are you!’’ 

She plunged at Celia, brown bread and all, 
and kissed the top of her head, tweaked a lock 
of Captain Rayburn’s thick hair, and was flying 
away when Celia spoke. ‘‘You’re the biggest 
dear of anybody,’’ she said, with a smile. 

It was getting up a party in a hurry, but 
somehow the thing was accomplished. Whether 
Lanse remembered his own birthday at all was 
a question, for when he came home at six o’clock 
on that day, Charlotte told him that she had 
special reasons for seeing him in his best. 

‘‘Why, you’re all dressed up yourself,’’ he 
observed. ‘‘What’s up?’’ 

‘*Doctor Forester’s coming out to hear us 
play,’’ was all she would tell him, and Lanse 
groaned over the fact that the little orchestra 
was so out of practice. 

When the guests arrived, they found the man 
with the birthday anxiously looking over scores. 
He greeted them with erithusiasm. 

**Doctor Forester, this is good of you, if we 
can’t play worth a copper cent. Miss Atkin- 
son! Well, this is a surprise—a delightful one! 
Miss Carolyn, how goes school? How are you, 
Norman? You’ll find Just ina minute. Miss 
Houghton, now you and [ can settle that little 
question we were discussing. Charlotte, you 
rogue, you and Uncle Ray are at the bottom 
of this! Ah, Doctor Churchill! This wouldn’t 
have been complete without our neighbor. Miss 
Atkinson, allow me to present Doctor Church- 
ill.’’ 

Thus John Lansing Birch accepted at once 
and with his accustomed ease the rdéle of host, 
and enjoyed himself immensely. Celia, watching 
him from her couch, said suddenly to Captain 
Rayburn, who sat beside her: 

‘‘This is just what the family needed. If 
you hadn’t come we should probably have gone 
drudging on all winter without realizing what 
was the matter with us. No wonder poor Lanse 
appreciates it. He’s had a month of hard labor 
without an enlivening hour. And Charlotte 
—doesn’t she look like a fresh carnation to- 
night?’’ 

“Very much,’’ agreed the captain, with 
approving eyes on his younger niece, who wore 
her best frock of French gray, a tint which set 
off her warm coloring to advantage. Celia 
had thrust several of Captain Rayburn’s scarlet 
carnations into her sister’s belt, with a result 
gratifying to more than one pair of eyes. 

**Still,’’ remarked the captain, his glance re- 
turning to Celia, ‘‘1’m not sure that I can say 























whether a fresh carnation is to be preferred to 
a newly picked rose, and that pale pink gown 
you are wearing. ”’ 

Celia blushed under his admiring glance. 
There could be no question that she was very 
lovely, if a trifle frail in appearance from her 
month’s quiet, and it was comforting to be 
assured that she was not looking like a ‘‘limp 
water-lily’’ to-night. 

‘‘When are we to hear the orchestra?’’ cried 
Doctor Forester, after an hour of lively talk, 
a game or two, and some remarkable puzzles 
contributed by Just. The distinguished gentle- 
man from the city was enjoying himself im- 
mensely, for he was accustomed to social 
funetions of a far more elaborate and formal 
sort, and liked nothing better than to join in a 
frolic with the younger people when such rare 
opportunities presented. 

“Of course we’re horribly out of practice and 
all that,’’ explained Lanse, distributing scores, 
and helping to prop up his sister Celia so that 
she might try to play, “‘but since you insist 
we’ll give you all you’ll want in a very few 
minutes. Here’s your flute, Uncle Ray. If 
you’ll play along with Celia it will help out.’’ 

It was not so bad, afterall. Lanse had chosen 
the most familiar of the old music, everybody 
did his and her best, and Captain Rayburn’s 
flute, exquisitely played, did indeed ‘‘help out. ’’ 

Celia, her cheeks very pink, worked away 
until Doctor Churchill gently took her violin 
from her; but after that the music still went 
very well, 

‘*Good! good!’? applauded Doctor Forester. 
‘‘Churehill, you’re in luck to live next door to 
this sort of thing.’’ 

‘‘Now that I know what I live next door 
to,’’? remarked the younger physician, ‘‘! shall 
know what to prescribe for the entire family 
on winter evenings. ’’ 

There could be no question that Doctor 
Churchill was also enjoying the evening. Help- 


ing Charlotte and the boys serve the sandwiches | 


and chocolate, which appeared presently,—the 
chocolate being made by Mrs. Fields in the 
kitchen,—he said to the girl: 


‘**T haven’t had such a good time since I came | 


away from my old home.’’ 

‘It was so nice of Fieldsy to make the choco- 
late,’’ Charlotte replied, somewhat irrelevantly. 
Then as the doctor looked quickly at her and 
laughed, she flushed. ‘‘Oh, I don’t call her 
that to her face!’’ she said, hurriedly. 

‘*T don’t think she would mind. That’s 
what Andy Churchill called her, and calls her 
yet, when he forgets her newly acquired dignity 
as a doctor’s housekeeper. I’m mighty glad 
Fieldsy can be of service to you. You’ve won 
her heart completely, and I assure you that’s 
a bigger triumph than you realize. ’’ 

‘*She’s the nicest neighbor we ever had,’’ said 
Charlotte, gaily. The doctor paused, delayed 
them both a moment while he rearranged a pile 
of spoons and forks upon his tray, and said: 

“Tf you talk of neighbors, Miss Charlotte, 
there’s a certain homesick young doctor who 
appreciates having neighbors, too.’’ 

Charlotte answered as lightly as he had 
spoken : 

“With Mrs. Fields in the kitchen and you 
in here with a tray full of hospitality, I’m sure 
you seem very much like one of our oldest 
neighbors. ’’ 

‘‘Thank you!’’ he answered, with such a 
glad little ring in his voice that Charlotte could 
not be sorry for the impulsive speech. But she 
found herself wondering more than once during 
the evening what he had meant by calling him- 
self ‘‘homesick.’’ 

“*See here, Mrs. Fields,’’ called Jeff, hurrying 
out for fresh supplies, ‘‘this is the best chocolate 
ever brewed! Doctor Forester wants another 
cup, and all the fellows looked sort of wistful 
when they heard him ask for it. May every- 
body have another cup ?’’ 

“‘Well, I must say, Mr. Jefferson!’’ said 
Mrs. Fields, in astonishment. ‘‘I thought Miss 
Charlotte was gone clean crazy when she would 
have three double boilers made. But it seems 
she knew her friends’ appetites. Don’t you 
know it ain’t considered proper to pass more 
than one cup—light refreshments like these ?’’ 

“Oh, this isn’t any of your afternoon-tea 
affairs, I can tell you that!’’ declared Jeff, 
watching with pleasure the filling of the tall 
blue-and-white chocolate pot. ‘‘People know 
they are going to get something good when they 
come here. I warned the fellows not to eat too 
much supper before they came. Any more of 
those chicken sandwiches ?’’ 

**For the land’s sake, Mr. Jeff!’’ cried Mrs. 
Fields. 

*‘What’s the matter, Jeffy ?’” asked Charlotte, 
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him a tray full of pink and white ices, Cap- 
tain Rayburn’s contribution to the festivities. 
‘*You’d have to give ’em sody-crackers now if 
they wasn’t. Carry that careful, and tell Miss 
Charlotte to send out for the cake. I’ll light 
the candles. ’’ 

Doctor Churchill came out alone for the cake. 
It stood ready upon the table, Charlotte’s greatest 
success —a big, old-fashioned orange ‘‘layer- 
cake,’’ with pale yellow icing, twenty-three 
pale yellow candles surrounding it in a flaming 
circle, and one great yellow Maréchal Niel rose 
in the center. 

‘*‘Whew-w, that’s a beauty!’’ cried Doctor 
Churchill. ‘‘Did you make it, Fieldsy ?’’ 

**Indeed I didn’t,’’ denied Mrs. Fields, with 
great satisfaction. ‘‘Miss Charlotte made it 
herself, and I didn’t know but she’d go crazy 
over it, first for fear it wouldn’t turn out right, 
and then for joy because it had.’’ 

The doctor handed it about with a face so 
beaming that Doctor Forester leaned back in 
his chair and regarded his young colleague 
quizzically. 

‘*You make this cake, Churchill ?’’ he asked. 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘It was joy enough to 
bring it in,’’ he said. 

‘‘Who did make it?’’ demanded Doctor For- 
ester. ‘‘It was no caterer, I know.’’ 

Charlotte attempted to escape quietly from 
the room, but Lanse barred the way. ‘‘Here 
she is,’’ he said, and turned his sister about 
and made her face the company. A friendly 
round of applause greeted her, mingled with 
exclamations of surprise. They all knew Char- 
lotte, or thought they did. To most of them 








coming out. Doctor Churchill was behind her, 
bearing an empty salad bowl. 
‘Il want more sandwiches,’’ demanded Jeff. 
“Everybody fall to quick and make them,’’ 
commanded Charlotte. ‘‘Norman Carter and 


Just have had seven apiece. That makes them 
go fast.’’ 2 





*‘Well, I never!’’ breathed the housekeeper 
once more. But Charlotte was slicing the bread 
with a rapid hand. The doctor, laughing, | 
undertook to butter the slices, and Jeff would | 
have spread on the chicken if Mrs. Fields had | 
not taken the knife from his hand. 

Ten minutes later Jeff was able to announce 
that everybody seemed to be satisfied. 

“*That’s a mercy,’’ said Mrs. Fields, handing 





this was a new and unlooked-for accomplish- | 
ment. 

‘It’s not half so good as the sort Celia | 
makes,’? murmured Charlotte, and would hear | 
no more of the cake. But Celia, in her corner, 
said softly to Doctor Forester : 

**It’s going to be worth while, my knee, for | 
the training Charlotte is getting. She’ll be a/ 
perfect little housekeeper before I’m about 
again.’’ 

“It’s going to be worth while in another | 
way, too,’’ returned her friend, with an appre- | 
ciative glance at the face which always reminded 
him of her mother’s, it was so serenely sweet | 
and full of character. 

‘*Is it? How?’’ she asked, eagerly, for his 
tone was emphatic. 

“*I have few patients on my list who learn 
so soon to bear this sort of thing as quietly as | 
you are bearing it,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t think | 
that doesn’t count.’’ Then he rose to go. 

Celia hardly heard the leave-takings, her 
mind was so happily busy with this bit of rare 
praise from one whose respect was well worth | 
earning. And half an hour afterward, as Lanse 
stooped to gather her up and carry her up-stairs 
to bed, she looked back at Captain Rayburn, 
who still sat beside her couch, and said, with 
softly shining eyes: | 

‘*The colonel almost wouldn’t be the second | 
lieutenant if he could, Uncle Ray.’’ | 

Lanse, lifting his sister in his strong arms, 
remarked, ‘‘I should say not. Why should he?’’ 

Celia and Captain Rayburn, laughing, ex- 
changed a sympathetic, comprehending glance. 
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INE of the first settlers to penetrate into 
the forests of southern New Hampshire 
was Jacob Tyler, a good specimen of 

the early pioneers, the men who carried the 
boundary-lines of the country in their hands, 
as it were. On the east bank of the Merrimac 
he built a cabin for his wife and two children, 
the youngest a toddler of three years. 

In spite of the lack of friends and neighbors, 
the family lived contentedly if simply until an 
episode befell them that for many years 
afterward disturbed sturdy Mrs. Tyler’s 
peace of mind. 

New Hampshire was then an unbroken 
stretch of forest, traversed only at rare 
intervals by wandering parties of Indi- 
ans. Game of all kinds was abundant. 
It was no trouble for the pioneer to keep 
his larder stocked with grouse and fat 
venison, for the birds could be knocked 
down from their roosts with poles, and 
deer came to the very dooryard. 

If the harmless creatures had hardly 
learned as yet to fear man, the same 
was equally and unpleasantly true of 
such beasts of prey as the wolf 
and the panther. It was not 
until they had had a long ex- 
perience with the deadly rifle 
that these animals realized 
how hopelessly the odds were 
in favor of the hunter. After 
they had once mastered the 
lesson they seldom forgot it. 
The mere smell of a human 
being became associated with 
imminent danger. 

The incident referred to hap- 
pened in the spring of the 
Tylers’ second year in their 
new home. The pioneer had 
departed early one morning 
for the house of a neighbor ten 
miles away, to borrow a mat- 
tock. He had broken his own 
while at work in the field, and 
was alixious to have every- 
thing in readiness for the 
spring planting as soon as possible. It was a 
clear, fragrant day, with little wisps of clouds 
floating lightly across the sky. There was a 
smell of pollen and soft earth in the air. A 
few birds, the advance-guard of the migratory 
hordes, had begun to appear about the cabin, 
and their gentle, twittering notes were inexpress- 
ibly pleasant to Mrs. Tyler. 

She had grown very tired of the long, white 
winter, although she had never told Jacob so. 
The children, too, had fretted and lost some 
of their color under the confinement, for the 
snow had been too deep and the cold too bitter 
to allow them to be much out-of-doors. It. was 


MRS. TYLER SMILED... 

























authority, was putting the heavy, refractory | 
door through all the paces of which it was 
capable. } 

Mrs. Tyler smiled with a mother’s partiality | 
at the sound of his sturdy baby voice. He was | 
a strong, fearless little chap, his father in 
miniature. She was certainly fortunate in her 
children. There was ten-year-old Mercy, already 
a help about the house. 

Soap-making is hard work, but the hardest | 
tasks can be lightened if the spirits of the | 
worker are singing with thanksgiving. There | 
were so many things to be grateful for! Neither | 
of the children had been sick a day since they | 








AT THE SOUND OF HIS STURDY BABY VOICE. 
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in it, and a new note that the mother had never 
heard there before. It seemed to come from an 
older person than her little Mercy, 

““O Parley, come in, quick! 
mother !’’ 

The door of the cabin had swung open, flood- 
ing the slab floor with yellow light. On the 
broad step outside stood Parley, one arm out- 
stretched as if beckoning, a pleased interest 
in his smiling eyes and lips. Mrs. Tyler’s 
gaze rested on the little fellow, and somewhat 
reassured, sought the rough, chip-littered turf 
beyond. 

At the first casual glance she saw nothing 
unusual in the pattern of pale greens and browns. 
It looked prosaic enough and familiar, only she 
had forgotten that Jacob had left that short 
log lying in the patch of last year’s dead grass. 
Her eyes returned to it and remained caught 
by something curiously suggestive of life about 





Quick! O 


| it, something virile and menacing. 


It moved slightly, ever so slightly, as she 
looked, and she saw the play of tense muscles 
ripple over it in a kind of expectant quiver. 
What she had taken for bark was skin covered 
with sleek, brown hair. She distinguished, 
all in a moment, the outlines of the long, 
crouching form, the broad, catlike head with 
its square, eager chin frosted with white, 
and the two points of yellow light fixed on 


| Parley. 


The little fellow turned just then in obedience 
to his sister’s call, and smooth as oil the 
crouching thing glided forward. 

The sudden anguish in Mrs. Tyler’s heart 
strove to express itself in a gasping breath 
that seemed to tear her throat. Maternal rage 
swept aside her fear, and she flew round the 
corner of the house prepared, if necessary, to 
throw herself upon the creature and fight it 
with her bare hands. 

Before she could reach the front she heard 
the panther scream, the raspy, sudden cry of a 
creature alarmed and in pain. The next moment 
she saw its lithe body struggling 
on the door-step. The head was 
hidden. The stout door, directed 
by some one within, held the 
animal’s neck firmly between 
its edge and that of the jamb. 

**O mother! Quick! Help!’’ 

It was Merey’s voice. Tl2 
brave little girl had run down 
from the loft just as the panther 
thrust his head over the thresh- 
old, and had succeeded in slam- 
ming the door to upon its neck. 

‘*Mother’s here!’’ cried Mrs. 
Tyler. ‘‘Keep the door shut 
tight, Mercy! Tight! Mother’ll 
help.’’ 

Frantically she looked about 
for some weapon, a stick, a stone 
—anything that might aid her. 
Mercy was sobbing with fright. 
The snarls of the trapped beast 
grew more ferocious, and with 
its long claws it ripped white 
splinters from the pine boards. 

Animal-like, the panther put 
its whole strength into the effort 
to withdraw its head, thus un- 
knowingly imprisoning itself 
more securely. It could easily 
have overcome Mercy’s feeble 
opposition if it had tried to force 
its way inward; but it feared 
to place its body farther within 
what it naturally believed was 
a trap. 

Mrs. Tyler was at her wit’s 
end when she noticed the reins 
still hanging from the handle 
of the door. The ends were 
close to the creature’s hind 
quarters, but she darted upon 
them with a thrill of hope. 

The musky odor of the beast’s 
heated skin almost sickened her 
as she caught up the leather 
lines. Fortunately they were 
long. She ran back until they 
were taut in her hands. 

‘*Mother’s got the door, dear!’’ she cried. 
‘*Now listen. Make Parley go up into the 
loft, and then take down your father’s musket 
carefully,—it’s loaded,—and crawl out the back 
window and bring it to me. Do you under- 
stand ?’’ 

The panther seemed to realize that his chances 
for escape were diminishing. With legs braced 
against the door-step until the sinews showed 
like ropes under the skin, he tugged frantically 
and swung his body from side to side. Blood 
appeared on the edge of the door, but the 
animal now seemed insensible to pain. Its 
hoarse, choked growling expressed nothing but 
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a great relief to them, as well as to their mother, | had left the settlements, and she and Jacob | rage. 


to be able once more to run about the clearing 
in freedom. 


| were both well. Spring had come early. | 
| Jacob hoped to raise a good crop of vegetables, | 


It seemed to Mrs. Tyler as if Mercy would 
never come, but presently the courageous little 


It was soap-making time with Mrs. Tyler. | for there were rumors that other families were | girl appeared round the corner of the house, 


As she worked, humming a little tune to herself, 
she could see through the open window at 
the rear of the house the sun-flecked interior, 


| newcomers would be ready purchasers. That | 
| would mean visits and the social amenities 80 | 
| dear to women. Perhaps if enough settlers | 
| came there would be a schoolhouse. | 


| The big tubs stood on a wooden bench in the | coming out to make homes near them, and the | carrying the gun. 
angle formed by the cabin and the log barn. 


‘*Mercy,’’ said her mother, ‘‘do you think 
you can shoot him while I hold the door?’’ 

Mercy trembled. ‘‘No, no, I can’t do it!’’ 
she exclaimed, her face growing a shade paler 


and the front door which little Parley was| The humming had almost broken into a low | than before. 


‘*driving. ” 
The boy had fastened a pair of old reins to the 


handle, and with a birch whip to enforce his| loft. It was Mercy’s voice. There was fear | girl was weak from fright, and she added, 


song when suddenly Mrs. Tyler’s heart gave a 
| leap, as a frightened cry came from the cabin 


‘*Then you must hold these reins while I 
do it,’? said Mrs. Tyler. She saw that the 
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‘*You must be brave, dear. 
afraid. ’’ 

She forced the reins into the trembling little 
hands and took the weapon in her own. She 
was afraid, in spite of what she had said to 
Mercy. Her heart beat hotly as she advanced 
toward the furious beast; but nevertheless she 
walked close up to the lean, panting side. She 
intended that one charge should finish the 
work. 

She held the muzzle just behind the left fore 
leg, where the hair was thin, and fired. The 
panther made a convulsive leap forward, pulling 
the reins from Mercy’s weak grasp, and landed 
within the cabin. It died, probably, in mid-air, 
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for as it struck the floor its legs crumpled under 
it, and it fell in a twitching heap. 

The ordeal over,.Mrs. Tyler behaved in a 
truly feminine way. She dropped the gun, 
and putting her hands to her eyes, began to cry 
hysterically. 

‘“‘Why, mother,’’ said Mercy, who, on the 
contrary, felt quite brave now, ‘‘it can’t hurt 
you! It’s dead.’’ 

Mrs. Tyler gathered Mercy into her arms. 

“*T know, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘That’s my own 
weak self. I ought rather to thank our Father, 
Who made me strong enough for the moment to 
meet the danger—and for giving me such a 
brave, quick-witted little daughter. ’’ 





spring — with the country odors of 

growing grass and blossoming orchards | 
and the moist, fresh smell of newly turned | 
earth. The jays and their cousins, the redbirds, 
were having a family quarrel in the belt of | 
timber along the ‘‘branch.’’ High in the air | 
floated a solitary hawk. 

The man jogging down the lane on horseback | 
did not smell the odors or hear the birds or see 
the high -floating hawk. He was hurrying 
home to begin his corn-planting. The boy 
riding astride behind him was only conscious 
of them as ina dream. He was a new recruit 
in the army of labor, and was hurrying to the 
front to take part in his very first battle. 

Back at a farmhouse—the one with the big 
orchard behind it and the double row of maples 
in front—a woman was wi- 
ping her eyes and saying it 


iT Ts air was fragrant with the breath of | 





boy! 
| this, or it’ll take a mighty cross-eyed man to 


You’l! have to get closer to the mark than 
| plow this corn the crooked way. Now you 
| watch your knitting !’’ 

Watkins found out when it was noon by 
cocking his head to one side and squinting one 
leye at the sun. Jimmy could have told him 
by the empty feeling in his stomach half an 
hour before, for he was tired and undeniably 
hungry. He wondered if Mrs. Watkins was as 
good a cook as his mother. 

He rode Barney down the turning-row to the 
barn, and as he passed the house, the mental 
picture of his mother’s dinner-table faded in 
the presence of the delicious odor of stewed 
chicken and boiling coffee wafted on the breeze 
from the Watkins kitchen. 

When they were seated at the table Watkins 





It was even difficult for Watkins to drive a 
straight row. 

Once the wind Slew down the guide-flag at 
the other end of the field, and he made a very 
crooked row indeed. When Watkins got off at 
the end and looked back along it, his face took 
on a rueful look. 

“That row is as crooked as a yellow dog’s 
hind leg!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Well, there’s one 
consolation ; there’s more corn grows in crooked 
rows than there is in straight ones, so far as 
I ever noticed. ’’ 

Jimmy’s right arm grew tired with the con- 
stant jerking at the lever. He changed to the 
left. He missed the mark three times in suc- 
cession. Then he changed back to the right. 

Once he sought to relieve the tedium of the 
apparently endless afternoon by talking to Wat- 
kins. He made bold to tell him a little story 
he knew about the old Squid-gi-cum-squee that 
lived in a hole in the ground. Watkins laughed 
over the story. Then he said: 

‘“‘Um-huh! Pretty good yarn. Say, Jimmy, 
s’pose you don’t talk quite so much and maybe 
you can hit the mark better. Hep, hep there, 
Barney !’’ 

Jimmy was too tired to eat much supper that 
night. Watkins noticed it and said, with a 
levity that seemed utterly heartless to the 
youthful toiler : 

**You’ll have to fill up fuller’n that, sonny, 
if you’re goin’ to hold out for a whole week’s 
corn-dropping. ’” 

Jimmy was glad to have Mrs. Watkins take 
up the cudgel in his behalf. He thought Wat- 
kins should have felt very much humiliated 
when she exclaimed : 

‘*Hen-ner-y Wat-kins! I’d be ashamed of 
myself, so I would, teasing a little boy like that 
every chance I got. Can’t you see he’s clean 
tuckered out ?”” 

Far from seeming ashamed, Watkins laughed 








faith he supplemented his formal prayer with 
a little private petition of his own. 

It was barely more than a wish, and strange 
to say, had to do with so commonplace a matter 
as the weather. Then he crept into bed, and 
fell asleep to dream of his arm going jerk, jerk, 
while countless millions of corn rows were 
whirling before his eyes and a big voice was 
monotonously chanting, ‘‘ Hep, Barney! Get 
alang, Bill!’’ through an endless eternity of 
corn-planting. 

Jimmy had a sorry time of it the next day. 
His eyeballs ached, his blistered hand was 
painful, his arm sore and stiff, his lips feverish 
and cracked, being unused to an all-day com- 
bination of wind and dust and sunshine. He 
thought of the age that stretched away between 
the present and Saturday night, and choked 
down something suspiciously like a sob. 

Watkins heard it, but pretended he did not, 
which was distinctly to his credit, and for the 
laudable purpose of breaking up Jimmy’s attack 
of nostalgia, he related some exciting adven- 
tures experienced on his trip to Pike’s Peak in 
1859, and ornamented prosaic fact with a won- 
derful broidery of romance, wherein he was the 
hero of Indian fights galore, suffering incredible 
hardships, but always victorious. 

But even the imagination of Watkins had its 
limitations, and when his last story was told 
the lever ceased its senseless click-clack and 
became endowed with a soul which, at each 
movement, uttered an appealing, pathetic, heart- 
breaking ‘‘ Pa—ma, pa—ma!’’ until Jimmy 
felt that he just had to go home. 

Then he began to plan how he could slip 
away in the darkness. No, he would say he 
was sick. Then the thought of the cowardice 
of it sent the blood to his face, and he felt 
Watkins must be reading his inmost thoughts. 
He stole a furtive glance at Watkins to see. 

‘‘Why, if it isn’t noon a’ready!’’ Watkins 


a great laugh, as he answered, ‘‘’Y jings, | said. 


Nancy, I feel so bad about it 
I’m going to eat supper for 
both of us! Pass me another 





was too bad that a ten-year- 
old boy should have to work 
all day in the field just like a 
man, from sunrise until sun- 
down. 

Her husband laughed a 
forced and mirthless laugh, 
and said that when he was a 
boy he had thought himself 
mighty lucky to get a chance 
to earn fifty cents in a whole 
week. Jimmy could never 
learn younger, anyway. And 
—yes, of course he was going 
to feed the pigs! Did she 
think he needed a ‘‘guar- 
deen’’ ? 

But on his way he stopped 
twice to blow his nose with 
unusual vigor. 

The field was already cross- 
marked. 

“*Yes,’’ answered Watkins, 
in response to a question, ‘‘if 
it doesn’t rain and we don’t 
break down and something 
doesn’t happen, such as a 
boy bein’ took with a sudden ae 
spell of homesickness or 
spring fever, we ought to get 
through by Saturday night at 
the furthest. ’’ 

Jimmy was sure he was 
proof against homesickness, 
and as for spring fever, he 
had never heard of that dis- 
ease. Was it something catch- 
ing? 

“*No,’’ chuckled Watkins, 
**T don’t know that it is, but 








Ve ilkest tetscee ine 


quarter of that cherry pie.’’ 

After supper, mindful of 
his mother’s admonition to 
make himself handy about 
the house, Jimmy brought a 
pail of water for Mrs. Wat- 
kins, and Mrs. Watkins said 
she did wish she had a little 
boy like him. She said she 
; did have a little boy once, 

i but he died a long, long while 
ago. Had he lived he would 
have been a man now, as big 
as his father. 

That was his picture hang- 
ing on the wall in the front 
room. It was just as natural 
as life, and was lots of com- 
pany to her when she was 
alone. Sometimes she would 
sit in the front room and sew 
carpet rags or piece on a new 
quilt, and it seemed just as 
if her little boy was there, 
watching her work, as he 
used to do when he was alive. 
Then she asked Jimmy if it 
was not about time to wash 
his feet and go to bed. 

Jimmy performed the disa- 
greeable task of foot-washing 
most conscientiously, remem- 
bering that his mother had 
told him Mrs. Watkins was 
very particular, not having 
any little boys of her own. 
And then Mrs. Watkins light- 
ed a candle and took him 
up-stairs to the south bed- 
room. At the door she turned 








boys are liable to take it most 
unexpected. When the sun 
gets right hot and begins to 
soak through a boy’s back, 
why, sometimes he takes an awful bad spell, 
specially if he doesn’t like work very well, 
anyhow. ’’ 

Jimmy grinned sheepishly. He hitched the | 
horses to the planter, while Watkins fixed 
the corn-boxes. When the man had the plates 
set so that they would drop three grains all the 
time and four grains most of the time, he said: 

**Now you climb on there, and we’ll make 
things hum. You try to drop right in the 
marks, and I’ll drive as straight and steady as I 
know how. Hep, Barney! Get along, Bill!’’ 

The team was fresh, and round after round 
was rapidly made. Jimmy was delighted to 
find how easy it was. It was nothing short of 
play, and he was to have fifty cents a day for 
doing it. He made a mental calculation. At 
the end of the week he would have three dollars 
coming tohim. Three dollars for doing nothing 


ORAWN BY 


at all but to sit on the planter and jerk the lever | tarts. 


back and forth! The lever pulled so easy it 
almost worked by itself. 

‘*Whoa!’’ said Watkins, and climbing off 
the planter and walking out among the rows 
already planted, he got down on his knees and 
began digging in a row with his two forefingers. 

‘*Have you lost something, Mr. Watkins ?’’ 
queried Jimmy, anxiously. 

Watkins repressed a smile and shook his head 
warningly as he answered, ‘‘See here, Jimmy 





A NEW RECRUIT IN THE ARMY OF LABOR... 
THE FRONT TO TAKE PART IN HIS VERY FIRST BATTLE. 


ERNEST FOSBERY. 


| mumbled a blessing in such a strange voice that 
‘Ji immy stole a glance across the table to see 
‘if it really was Watkins—and then he said 
‘‘Amen!’’ so abruptly that he caught Jimmy 
still staring at him. 

But Watkins only said: 

**Now help yourself, or wait till I get done 
and I’ll help you,’’ whereat Jimmy fell to and 
helped himself so liberally that Watkins cried 
in a tone of mock alarm: 

‘*My, mother! 1 don’t know whether 
Jimmy’ll earn more’n his board and keep or 
not, the way he stows away the grub!’’ 

Mrs. Watkins smiled and replied, ‘‘O father, 
let the boy alone, can’t you? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, pestering a little boy like 
that!’’ 

This is the reason Jimmy refused a fourth 
gooseberry tart—and he was fond of gooseberry 


They went out to the big crib to shell seed- 
corn while they were resting for an hour after 
dinner. 

When enough had been shelled for the after- 
noon’s run, Jimmy had a huge blister on the 
palm of one hand. He showed it to Watkins, 
and Watkins said: 

‘Well, I’ll swan!’’ 

The wind came up that afternoon and blew 
the dust until it was hard to see the check-rows. 


- HURRYING TO 





to say: 

**Good night, Jimmy! 
You ain’t a bit afraid—or 
homesick, are you?’’ 

Jimmy said, ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ in a very. brave 
voice, and emphasized the negation with a 
decided shake of the head. Then Jimmy was 
alone. 

It was not at all like going to bed at home. 
There his father told him stories before going 
to bed, and if he had time for but one, it was 
sure to be a funny story. Sometimes his father 
made up the story as he went along. 

Sometimes Jimmy made up a story and told 
it to his father. At the end of it his father 
would laugh and say: 

‘*That’s a pretty good story. Where did you 
hear it?’’ and he would answer: 

“*Why, I made it up on purpose to tell you !’’ 

He was sitting on the edge of the bed, half- 
undressed. He had paused in his disrobing as 
he imagined he could almost hear his father’s 
hearty laugh and see his mother’s quiet smile. 
Then, awaking to his present surroundings, he 
gulped at something that would keep rising in 
his throat, and whispered to himself: 

“Oh, how I wish I was at home! How I 
wish I was at home!’? Then he knelt down 
to say his prayers. 

As he prayed there came to him, even as the 
blinding flash came to Saul of Tarsus some- 
where on the Damascus road, the thought that 
God must be as ready to harken to the voice of 
a child as to grown-up folks; and in simple 





But if Jimmy’s soul was burdened with grief 
that forenoon and his thoughts wandered dan- 
gerously near the Slough of Despond, the after- 
noon brought recompense and Jed him toward 
the heights called Delectable. A bank of dark 
clouds began to make its appearance on the 
western horizon. 

Toward evening the wind died away, but the 
clouds piled up with amazing rapidity. The 
air grew close and sultry. Wicked - looking 
flashes of lightning zigzagged across the sky. 
Birds were flying to the friendly shelter of 
orchards and hedgerows. A few heavy drops 
of rain fell. 

When it was evident the storm would soon 
be upon them, Watkins threw down the lines 
and exclaimed: 

**There! I’ve been pretty nigh praying for 
a week of dry weather, and here we’re going 
to get a regular gully-washer! Let’s unhitch!’’ 

Jimmy tried to look as if he regretted it as 
much as Watkins possibly could, but when he 
went round to unhook Barney’s outside trace 
he smiled so broadly he broke a new crack in 
his sore lip. As he licked the bloody crack 
with the tip of his tongue he secretly wondered 
if the Lord was sending the rain in answer to 
his prayer. 

‘‘Hurry up, Jimmy, or we’ll get a soaking! 
Lick Barney up with the hitch-strap.’’ 

Away they went down the turning-row, the 
rattle and clank of the trace-chains keeping 
time to the clumsy gallop of the horses. One 
of Barney’s chains jolted off the hame, and 
Jimmy had to stop to recover the dragging 
end. The delay put him at the mercy of the 
storm. 

Watkins reached the friendly shelter of the 
barn in time, but Jimmy arrived two minutes 
later, with soaked trousers and shirt sticking to 
his back like a plaster. He laughed exultantly 
as he flung the water from his shapeless straw 
hat and cried: 

“Just lookee! 
though add 

Watkins watched the downpour increase, 
slacken, die away. Then he tured to the 
boy. 

‘*T’m gummed if we can plant again for two 
whole days! Say, sonny, you’re wetter’n sop! 
I guess you’ll have to put on my Sunday duds 
while you get them things dry. Look fine, 
won’t you, going round with my trousers on, 
rolled up about a foot at the bottoms, and my 
long-tail coat dragging two yards behind. ’’ 

Jimmy laughed with Watkins as he conjured 
up this vision; but he replied with exuberant 
gaiety : 

‘*Not much you don’t! You don’t get off 
any such joke on me, Mr. Watkins. I’m going 
home after some dry clothes. I’ve got some at 
home. I guess I’d better start right now, 
before I catch cold.’’ 

Watkins tried to persuade him to wait at 
least until after supper was over and the chores 
done, when he would take him home on Barney. 
Jimmy graciously but firmly declined the offer, 
saying that he was not a bit hungry, Barney 
was tired, and it was only four miles, anyway. 
He would be back Friday morning. 

He trotted down the road with nimble feet 
and a light heart. His arm did not ache, his 
eyes were free from pain. He forgot all about 
his sore lips, but remembered when he tried to 
whistle. Failing in this, he broke forth in 
tuneless snatches of song. He sang as he 
walked, intermittently. Where the road was 


Didn’t I get a good soaking, 

















clean-washed by the rain he ran, and his legs 
were not weary. He was going home. 

It was dark now, but the distance was only 
two miles farther. The sky had cleared and 
the stars were shining. And then he stubbed 
his toe and fell! 

He scrambled up with a numb feeling in his 
great toe and a stinging pain in the palm of 
one hand. 

He had burst the blister in his fall. The 
numb toe began to waken, and he gave a groan 
or two. Then he cried softly, and said, ‘‘O 
my! O my!” 

He tried, and found he could ‘‘wiggle’’ the 
toe. It was not broken. He had only torn the 
nail partly off. He daubed the toe with mud 
and went on, limping. 

When he reached the ‘‘branch’’ he was filled 

with alarm by the roar of the rushing water. 
Its voice sounded so huge, so merciless in the 
dark ! * 
He waded through the overflow to the willow- 
tree, and holding to one of its branches, felt 
for the foot-log. It was under six inches of 
running water. And he was but a half-mile 
from home! He sobbed despairingly for a 
moment, and then his soul rose to the occasion 
as he tried to wipe away his tears on his wet 
shirt-sleeve. 


He carefully waded in to the end of the log, 


sat down astride it, and began to work his way 
across. 

The water rushed at him, roared at him, 
pounded at him, but did not frighten him. 
He was going home. When he reached the 
“‘sway-back’’ place in the middle of the log he 
imagined the water said, ‘‘I’ll get you now ! 
1’ll get you now !”’ 

He dug his nails deeper into the soggy log and 
worked his way through the deeper water, an 
inch at a time. 

At last he was across. Then he turned, 
shook his fist at the stream, and shouted 


T was a soft yet brilliant Southern night. 

The far stars seemed to hang clear of 

the heavens like a penetrable veil of 
radiant dust. ‘The swell of the great, orange- 
colored moon could be plainly seen, with some 
of those hazy veins which scientists say are 
frost-cracks in her cold surface. Every dune 
and bit of wreckage on the broad bar stood out 
distinctly in her light, and a clump of frowzy- 
headed palms cast sharp-edged shadows on the 
sand. Those of two boys walking along the 
hard-packed beach below high-water mark 
hobnobbed in front of them with a friendliness 
which the youths themselves were not feeling 
at that moment. 

‘Pick up your feet, Bud!’’ exclaimed the 
elder, in a long-suffering voice. ‘‘ You squitter 
like a girl in her first long dress. Think we 
can catch anything with you making that squit- 
squeak, squit-squeak !’’ He imitated with gross 
exaggeration the scuffing of his brother’s 
““sneakers. ’” 

“*T reckon I walk as well as you do!’’ splut- 
tered ‘‘Bud,’’ deeply irritated by the other’s 
choice of similes. 

John sighed ina patient, virtuous manner very 
difficult to bear. 

**Tt doesn’t look like you’d ever make a hunter, 
Bud,’’ he observed, with a certain meek unction. 

Bud halted instantly, straight and defiant. 

“*I’ll go by myself, then,’’ he said, ‘‘and bring 
back as many eggs as you do!’’ 

“Oh, come on!’’ said his brother, relenting. 

But Bud stood his ground obstinately. 

“‘No. You’re bossing, bossing all the time. 
I pity Grace Aline if you get her, that’s all.’’ 

Grace Aline of the romantic name was a most 
particular friend of John’s. Twice a week he 
sailed his bluff-bowed lugger across the three- 
mile stretch between the bar and the mainland, 
bringing an atmosphere of salt and shyness to 
the little house among the orange-trees. The 
imputation stung him to the quick. He turned 
on his heel and strode off, his chin very high. 

‘‘Huh!’”’ grunted Bud, with the air of one 
superior to the soft passion. ‘‘Huh!’’ 

He watched his brother until the tall figure 
could no longer be seen. Then he picked up 
his pail and stake and started toward the shelf 
of the beach. His lean, shrewd face was no 
longer smiling. There was a terrier-like concen- 
tration in its expression and in the forward 
thrust of his head, and as he zigzagged swiftly 
over the stretch of loose sand his movements 
had much of the nervous deftness of that gamy 
little animal. 

As he trotted back and forth his stick tapped 
the sand like a blind man’s staff. It had made 
perhaps a hundred little pecks, when presently 
Bud checked, and lowering the stick as deli- 


cately as if pricking a blister, drew it up and | 


inspected the tip. It was gummy and glis- 
tening, and would have offended most people’s 
noses. 

*““O-ho!’’ chuckled Bud. 


‘*Teach a pelican 
to fish! Huh!’’ 


With deft, hollowed hands he uncovered the 
In the moonlight they looked 


leathery eggs. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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triumphantly, ‘‘Aha! You didn’t make it, did 
you? You couldn’t spell A-B-L-E!’’ 

The clock was striking nine when he pushed 
open the kitchen door. His mother was setting 
‘‘sponge’’ for the next day’s baking. His 
father was seated near the lamp, reading aloud 
from the Farm Journal. They looked round 
as the door . 

‘*Hello, ma! Hello, pa! I’m back!’’ 

‘*Well, if he hasn’t come home all the way 
in the dark!’’ exclaimed his mother. ‘‘And 
he’s as wet as a drowned rat!’’ 

**Uh-huh! 
home, didn’t you?’’ said his father. 

‘*Home-s-i-c-k !’’ This with ineffable scorn. 
‘*Not much! I came home for some dry 
clothes. ’’ 

Then, in reply to the inquiring glances at his 
altogether disreputable appearance : 

‘*You see, the dust got into my eyes some 
and the wind kind o’ cracked my lips and I 
blistered my hand shellin’ seed-corn, and some- 
how 1 stubbed my toe and knocked the nail 
nearly off. But I like my job. I’m going back 
Friday. Say, ma, a slice of your bread and 
butter would taste mighty good. I haven’t had 
any supper yet.”’ 

When he had eaten his supper, after being 
clad in dry garments, and his wounds had been 
dressed with soft rags and ointment, he remarked 
he was sleepy and guessed he would go to bed. 
His mother followed to rub s:veet cream on his 
sunburned lips. Then she smoothed back his 
hair, kissed him, and asked : 

“Did my little man get very homesick for 
his mother ?’’ 

He looked up gratefully, the light of hap- 
piness shining on his face. ‘‘Awful, ma, just 
awful!’’ Then, quite irrelevantly, ‘‘Mis’ 
Watkins is a mighty nice woman, ma, but she 
can’t cook like you. Her pie crust isn’t near 
as crisp and browny-like as yours!’’ 





like fat milk pearls; one hun- 
dred and twenty-five of them 
in two layers, with a wadding 
of sand between. The clutch 
just filled Bud’s pail, and he 
set it well above high-water 
mark, and resumed his quar- 
tering. 


When he came to the point 
where John had turned up 
from the slope of the beach, 
he hesitated, considering the 
chances of his brother having 
overlooked a nest. He felt they 
were doubtful. To get ahead 
of him he would have to walk 
at least half a mile. The night 
was warm and windless, and 
he was sweating profusely un- 
der his loose shirt. With a 
sigh of resignation he threw 
himself down on the sand, his face toward the 
sea. There had been no wind for several days, 
and the sea hardly stirred in its sleep. Now and 
then its bosom lifted in a slow breath that sent 
a swell rolling in, to die upon the beach with 
a drawn-out sigh. A film of stale, iridescent 
oil seemed to blanket the water thinly, flickering 
and passing from green to saffron and from 
saffron to rose as the tranquil heaving presented 
new surfaces to the moonlight. 

Right in the midst of this subdued glitter 
and close in shore something black and wedge- 
shaped presently appeared. It came without a 
ripple, like the sodden rise of a water-logged 


stealthy fashion, as if it had withdrawn to 
weigh its estimate of the prospect in secret. 
Only a few moments elapsed, however, before 
it reappeared nearer shore. 

Bud lay as motionless as the sand itself, and 
the turtle, after a long and wary inspection of 
the beach, swished through the shallow water 
and began to ascend the slope. 


but at last it gained the shelf of the beach and 
looked round with blear and weary eyes for a 
suitable nesting site. Then it saw Bud rising 


in quivering apprehension. 
escaped from its horny blow-holes. 
‘‘Hello, old camel!’’ mocked Bud. 
right glad I was in when you called.’’ 
he rapped the shaking head smartly with his 


‘““T’m 


soprano. ‘‘ You squat still now till I stake you 
down. I don’t want to lose you. I’m mighty 
fond of you—well done.’’ 





baggy throat pulsed. 
gleamed with an 


Its round, hard eyes 
indignation it could not 


Got homesick and had to come | 


timber. Then Bud saw it sink in the same | 


It was laborious work for the huge turtle, | 


from the sand, and shrank inward into its shell | 
A long, dismal hiss | 


Then | 


stick, and his voice broke to a threatening | 





heels jammed into the sand, and both hands | 
clutching the rawhide, one end of which was | 
still tied about his body. His weight crippled | 
the flipper to which he was fast, but the logger- | 
head seemed quite satisfied with what remained. 
Without any apparent increase of effort she 
dragged the boy steadily down the slope. 

“John! O John!’’ bawled Bud. ‘‘Come 
quick! I’ve got one! 

‘*Pshaw!’’ he muttered, letting go with one 
hand and groping in his pocket. ‘‘John can’t 
hear anything but what that Grace Aline said 
to him last night, I reckon. ’’ 

He took out his knife and opened it. The 
turtle was already at the lip of the sea, but 
Bud hated to cut. Economy is inborn among 
the inhabitants of the bar, and it hurt him to 
lose so much good meat. It was not yet too late 
for John to be of service if he should arrive 
upon the scene. 

No John came, however, and the loggerhead 
plunged into the water with a joyous splashing. 
Bud drew the knife quickly across the line. 
The next instant he dropped it with a cry of 
pain as the brine struck bitterly into a gash in 
his finger. Clutching and tearing uselessly at 























“JOHN! O JOHNI COME QUICK! I'VE GOT ONE!” 


| the sand, he was jerked into the water, down, 
| down, down, a crisp singing in his ears and 
| cold fingers prying at his lips. By one of fate’s 
| malicious pranks the knife had somehow turned 
| in his hand, and when he struck, it was the 
back of the blade that met the line! 

At this part of the coast the sea lies warm 


| and shoal above a great apron of submerged | 
| land fully half a mile wide. The loggerhead | 


| had hardly begun its dive when it reached bot- 

| tom. Its flippers struck violently, and sent up 

a boiling cloud of sand. Confused and winded 

| by the violence of its fright, it turned and slanted 

upward to the surface, where it lay puffing like 

a naphtha-launch, its limp flippers swinging | 
with the sway of the water. A few seconds 

later Bud’s streaming yellow head bobbed up 

close behind it. 

The boy had the line tightly clutched in his 
hands, and hardly waiting to take the necessary | 
breath, he pulled himself forward with a strong, 
quick pull. The fore part of the loggerhead | 
sank instantly; but before she had gathered | 
her trailing flippers under her, Bud was on her 
| back, all ten fingers hooked about the thick | 
| front edge of the shell. | 
| The loggerhead, for obvious reasons, has no | 
enemy but man, and this particular loggerhead | 
| had led a long and pottering existence of un- 
, broken peace. To say that it was frightened | 

would do scant justice to its state of mind. 

Down it went with a rush that tore white 
streaks through the water, but this time it did 
not strike the sand. It turned as it neared the 
bottom and skimmed along just above it. Its 
powerful flippers, working with a propeller-like 
motion, drove it along like the wind. 


way and that like a scaling stone; but Bud clung | 


| barnacle. He knew that if he were trailed again 
| at the end of the rawhide, he would soon drown. 


| water. 
‘*reefers’’ declared would invariably force a 


| hands at the knot and keep his seat. 


| ‘*Halloo! 
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bad. Something cold and tense seemed to knot 
within his head. He must, if it were possible, 
draw up his knees to the center of the shell and 
fashion his body into a sort of drag or break- 
It was a trick which some of the 


turtle to come to the surface. 

It had sounded easy; but in the pens, if one 
failed, one had only to let go and come up with 
no worse penalty than a derisive laugh from 
one’s companions. It is different when one tries 
it out at sea, when life itself may be the price 
of a slip. 

Something, however, must be done. Although 
in reality Bud had been below the surface but 
a few seconds, the force with which he was 
swept through the water and the efforts of the 
loggerhead to unseat him made it extremely 
difficult to hold his breath. A pair of iron hands 
seemed to press with terrible force against his 
lower ribs. His lungs shook like foul and 
sodden sponges within him. His legs, always 


| hitching forward, were straightened again and 


again by the pressure of the water. 

But Bud was as much at home in the sea as 

a South Sea Islander, and at last, favored by a 

° momentary slackening 
of the loggerhead’s 
speed, his knees caught 
under him, and he 
straightened his body 
as much as the length 
of his arms permitted. 

Either the trick sue- 
ceeded or the turtle was 
again winded, for al- 
most immediately it be- 
gan a slow and grudg- 
ing rise. Bud had 
enough spirit left in 
him to grin a tight- 
lipped, dimpled grin. 
Owing to the backward 
tilt of his body, he 
could see the cheerful 
shimmer of moonlight 
on the surface. It 
danced like mercury, 
grew brighter and more 
dispersed. 

Then his head shat- 
tered the silver film, 
and he shot the stale 
air from his lungs in a 
gulp that seemed to pull 
them into his throat. 

‘‘Um-m!’’ he pant- 
ed. ‘‘I reckon we were 
right close to being late 
for that appointment. ’’ 

The loggerhead, its 
dome just awash, 
moved seaward with a 
sudden accession of dig- 
nity. It was apparent 
that it did not intend 
to exert itself in any 
faney diving until it 
was sure of deep water. 

Bud glanced back 
over his shoulder, and 
the cabbage-palms 
seemed to him to have 
dwindled to the dimensions of hat pins stuck in 
a sand cushion. A lively and picturesque little 
wake of phosphorescence suggested that they 
might look even smaller in time. 

Clinging to the shell with one hand, Bud 
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| picked at the knot with the other, but the 


swollen rawhide resisted his wet fingers. A 
sudden boyish outbreak of rage at his impotence 
swept over him, and he struck the loggerhead 
savagely on the head. The blows, aimed with- 
out intention,did more than skin Bud’s knuckles, 
for the creature swerved confusedly until its 
course lay parallel to the beach. 

Bud’s temper passed as quickly as it had come. 
Another blow might undo the good he had 
gained. As long as they held their present course 
he was within swimming distance of the shore. 

His face, pale from fatigue and the cold moon- 
light, set precociously. He had nothing with 
which to cut the line, nor could he use both 
He turned 
his hot gaze downward. What if he gouged out 
those blear eyes with his thumb, or tore open 
the baggy throat! 

Something desperate Bud was prepared to 
do. He leaned forward, his face drawn like 
a weasel’s, when suddenly the inspiration came. 
He caught up the line, and thrusting it under the 
sullen beak, rasped it viciously back and forth. 

‘*Bite, you mossback!’’ he snarled, reckless 
of the danger his fingers ran. 

The loggerhead did bite, with a quick venom- 
ousness that was uncanny. A gush of fat 
bubbles gurgled up, and the keen, horny jaws 
sliced through the rope as if it were kelp. The 
next moment the turtle dived, and Bud, unpre- 
pared, found himself gasping, but alone in the 


He uncoiled the braided rawhide wound round As it went it turned on its side, glancing this | water. 
his waist, and began to knot it about one of the 
big, musky hind flippers. The loggerhead’s|to the broad carapace with the tenacity of a| he could maintain for an hour at a time, laying 


He fell into the stroke, the long side-stroke 


his course by the prim palms. He heard a faint 
!’’ from John, returning down the 


express vocally, for the great turtles are mute. | Three generations of gaunt ‘‘reefers’’ had left | beach, and grinned abstractedly. 


It spun suddenly on its broad breastplate, 


| almost knocking Bud off his feet, and with a |a man of him, and a strong one, in times of | ance. 


powerful forward hunch started for the sea. 


him a legacy of pluck and coolness that made 


|danger. Young as he was, Bud had been! 


It never occurred to him to ask for assist- 
Such a swim was mere play in his 


two-piece costume. He was busy with the 


Bud dropped sitting upon the beach, his | in peril before, but never had things looked so | lessons of the recent incident. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA OF CONNAUGHT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
C— did not increase the number of stars 
on the flag, but its failure so to do was not 
because of a lack of stars nor of a lack of room. 
on the flag. 


Siem of spring have recently been painted on 
every hillside and valley, but the work is 
done so skilfully that no Society for the Preser- 
vation of Natural Beauties has entered protest. 


‘‘ Cnglish taught as far as the letter G.’’ From 
this advertisement in a native paper of 
one of many ‘‘ Anglo-Chinese schools,’’ recently 
established in different parts of the empire, it 
is evident that the educational awakening of 
China is making great progress. 
Rew of the increasing size of locomotives 
and freight-cars suggest that although the 
horse and the mule and the ox remained sub- 
. stantially of the same strength and speed 
from the earliest dawn of history to the present 
time, there is no real limit to the capacity of 
a machine. Its expansion in size and speed is 
restrained only by conditions of the physical 
problem, such as the strength of bridges, or the 
amount of fuel needed. 
I" the Sunday-schools of the United States 
there are fewer pupils by about five millions 
than the number enrolled in the public schools. 
Putting the fact in another form, of every three 
girls and boys who attend the day-schools, 
only two go to Sunday-school. It would be a 
delicate task to apportion the responsibility for 
this state of affairs; but it is fair to suggest that 
when children stay away from the public schools 
their parents are held responsible. 


aiser Wilhelm, who gave to Harvard U niver- 
sity the contents of the Germanic Museum, 
has added another gift as proof of his interest 
in American life and education. The new gift 
consists of all the maps, models, charts and books 
which exhibited the social ethics of Germany 
at the St. Louis Exposition. The debt of 
America to German scholarship increases as 
the years go on, and these material gifts from the 
Kaiser symbolize the gifts of the spirit with 
which the German universities have so long 
and abundantly endowed America. 
uch has been said about the effect of college 
training on the attitude of a girl toward 
marriage. To get some authoritative information 
on the subject, a committee of a New York 
club, composed of graduates of a woman’s col- 
lege, asked the members whether their desire 
for marriage had been increased since leaving 
college. The most interesting reply came from 
the girl who said that her desire to marry one 
particular man had increased very much. One 
ought not to generalize from a single instance, 
, but one would not go far wrong if he concluded 
that this was a typical case. The only thing 
that is ever lacking to make it universal is the 
failure of the particular man to appear at the 
right time. 


A pleasant scene was witnessed by a traveller 
recently in a distant city. Some boys, 
many of them quite young, were working, 
‘‘and working with a will,’’ at the construction 
of an industrial school under the direction of 
their master. The place where this interest 
of boys in their education was practically shown 
was not in Europe or in America, but Angora, 
in the heart of Asia Minor. This town has 
already a high school, an imposing and well- 
appointed building, with accommodations for 
three or four hundred day pupils and forty 
boarders, and a physical laboratory supplied 
with the most modern instruments. This gov- 
ernment school is open to all,—Turks, Arme- 
nians and Greeks,—and the religious difficulty 
is solved by giving the Christian children other 
lessons while the Mussulmans are engaged at 
their prayers or in reading the Koran. 
hen Monsieur Coppée was shouting insults 
at the authorities in Paris not long ago 
in one of the petty political crises which fre- 
quently occur in the French capital, he declared 
that he was ready to sacrifice his liberty and 
even his life in the defense of the principles 
which he charged the government with disre- 
garding. At the climax of his obstreperous 
denunciation of the powers that be he felt a 
hand on his shoulder, and turning, saw the 
prefect of police. Instead of arresting him and 
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haling him to a dungeon, deep and dark, the 
prefect said, with a smiling face, ‘‘Shout what- 
ever you like and smash windows if the fancy 
takes you. You can even, if you like, attack 
the police. My men have strict orders from 
me never to arrest you, no matter what you 
may say or do.”’ The French have evidently 
discovered that the best way to destroy the effect 
of attacks on the government is to refrain from 
making martyrs of the attackers. A govern- 
ment has to be pretty sure of itself before it has 
the courage to pursue this course. 


Pe hcies= sy are probably not a British inven- 
tion, although Raleigh and other English 
explorers of his period used them for trading 
purposes. At all events, Birmingham has been 
for many years the chief source of the world’s 
supply, and from that busy center of strange 
crafts it is now announced that the manufacture 
is dying out. African savages, the principal 
purchasers, are becoming civilized, so runs the 
explanation, which must be received with equa- 
nimity—not that we love the jew’s-harps less, 
but the savages more. Yet it fails to account 
for all the promoters of this interesting industry. 
Men who were brought up in the country thirty 
or forty years ago will remember that every boy 
owned a jew’s-harp then, and an accomplished 
performer was held in great repute. Have boys 
been getting ‘‘civilized,’’ too? If they are 
learning to scorn homespun music and simple 
diversions in general, let them take note that 
the jew’s-harp, the mouth-organ, even the 
accordion, did their fathers no harm. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
Fresh seeds for all the time to be 
Are in my hand to sow. 
Selected. 
> 


TURNING ON THE WATER. 


n June 17th, which will be the third 

anniversary of the passage of the irriga- 

tion act, the people of Nevada will cele- 
brate the completion of the first section of the 
great Truckee-Carson reclamation project, which 
brings under cultivation nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand acres of land. A special train will run 
from San Francisco on the west and another 
from the Salt Lake region on the east, to 
carry governors of adjoining states and other 
distinguished guests to the vicinity of Reno, 
where the exercises will take place. 

Visitors will first be invited to go through 
the great oval tunnels, which are twelve feet 
in diameter. . After they have seen the mecha- 
nism provided, the current of water will be 
turned on, and the guests then taken into the 
old desert to see the gates and waste-ways in 
operation, and the water spreading over the soil 
after its thirst of centuries. 

It is a peculiar coincidence that the scene of 
this great reclamation enterprise should be the 
very Carson sink which proved so terrible an 
ordeal for the overland pioneers in the days 
before the railroad. Their trail followed the 
Humboldt River until its waters were lost in 
the desert. From the last sweet water of that 
stream to the first on the Carson, which was 
absorbed in the same desert, was a distance of 
forty miles. To make the journey might take 
the oxen three days. In the enfeebled condition 
of men and beasts this short stretch of country 
was so trying that the route became literally 
strewn with bones. 

With a touch of humor the overland pioneers 
named their first stopping-place on reaching 
the fresh water of Carson ‘‘Ragtown,’’ because 
there they spread out their belongings. These 
experiences the railroad has relegated to history. 
The irrigation enterprise goes still further, and 
makes the very scene of them a memory. 
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BRITISH POLITICAL TACTICS. 

lections in Great Britain, as every one 

knows, are not held at stated periods. 

The date of a dissolution of Parliament 
and a new election depends on the state of 
parliamentary temper rather than on the lapse 
of a fixed period of time. When Parliament 
reassembled last month, after the holiday recess, 
the Liberal opposition began the usual tactics 
to test the strength of the government by dis- 
closing, through a series of divisions, the size 
of the majority the cabinet could count on in 
support of its policies. 

These policies were set forth in the address 
from the throne—a statement prepared by the 
cabinet and read in person by the king. It 
corresponds as nearly as the British system 
permits to the President’s message in America. 
Parliament adopts a reply in which the plans 
of the cabinet are approved or disapproved. 

Washington and John Adams adopted the 
English system, and communicated with Con- 
gress by an address at the beginning of each 
session; and a formal reply to the address was 
made separately by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Jefferson was the first 
President who sent his annual message to Con- 
gress in writing, and the custom of replying to 
it was abandoned during his administration. 
The indorsement or condemnation of the message 
served no good purpose. 

In Great Britain, however, if any proposition 
in the address should be condemned by the 





House of Commons, or if the government should 
be censured for 4 to refer to any important 
public questions, tlie ministry would resign and 
give place to the opposition, or it would dissolve 
Parliament and a general election would be 
held; that is, the ministry would appeal from 
Parliament to the people themselves, and ask 
for their indorsement. 

The opposition succeeded last month in re- 
ducing the government majority to less than 
fifty on the approval of its policy in Ireland. 
The ministerial majority was one hundred and 
thirty-four when the present Parliament met 
in 1900. The opposition will continue its taetics 
until the dwindling majority has disappeared 
altogether, or until the government sees fit to 
test the opinion of the voters by a general elec- 
tion. 

® & 
A SHORT SEASON. 


A sound of loosened rivers, 


And spring goes by. 
ae re Bliss Carman. 
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EVERLASTING DIMPLES. 


n admiring husband who wished to add to 
the charms of his wife took her to a 
‘*beauty doctor,’? and had him make a 
dimple in each cheek. That was easy. Every- 
body was happy. But, as a current anecdote 
records, the husband returned a few months 
later, and begged the specialist to undo his 
work. 

“‘She dimples everlastingly,’’ the husband 
complained ; ‘‘not only when she is cheerful, — 
then I could stand it,—but when she is sulking 
or scolding or crying. It’s dimple, dimple, 
dimple all the time, and the thing is driving me 
mad !’’ . 

Does the ‘‘moral’’ appear? One might intro- 
duce it by saying that a woman is justified in 
making the most of her physical self, and that, 
although not all women can be beautiful, any 
woman can be attractive. 

It is a woman’s right, if not her duty, to 
learn and practise the principles of diet, exer- 
cise and taste that will help her to round her 
figure, to clear her complexion, to dress her hair 
becomingly, and to bring out every latent charm. 
To be ‘‘well groomed’’ counts for more than to 
be expensively dressed. 

But all this implies development in a natural 
way. Beauty that_is manufactured, whether 
by the surgeon’s knife or by means of paint 
and powder, is a possession of doubtful value. 
Dimples do not adorn a serious situation, and 
there are hours in every life when anything 
artificial shocks us like deformity. 

Better never have a dimple than ‘‘dimple 
everlastingly’’—and half the time to the annoy- 
ance of those whom we wish to please, 
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ADVANTAGES OF DELAY. 


ast month, after a brief discussion, the House 

3 of Representatives passed a bill intended 

to prevent discrimination in railway rates. 
The Senate did not pass it, but referred it to 
a committee, with instructions to inquire into 
the general subject during the summer, and to 
report next winter. 

The delay thus occasioned has induced many 
people to make harsh criticism of the Senate. 
But every one who considers the matter calmly 
will admit that to bring about such delay was 
one of the reasons for the creation of the Senate 
in the first place. If the rate regulation bill is 
a good one, and if there is a strong popular 
demand for its passage, the Senate will ulti- 
mately respond to the demand. If there had 
been no Senate to go slowly in such an important 
case the House would not have acted so quickly. 

Few people expect the railway rate bill that 
is finally passed to be the bill which the House 
approved. That measure serves as the basis to 
build upon, and the discussions of it, in and 
out of Congress, will disclose the points of its 
weakness and of its strength. Out of all the 
debate will grow the sober sentiment of the 
nation that is to find expression in whatever 
law may ultimately be passed. 

The delay constitutionally brought about will 
serve the ends which the framers of the Consti- 
tution had in mind when they drafted the 
document. 
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SECTARIAN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
N © problem connected with the well-being 


of the Indians has been the cause of | 


more perplexity to the government than 
the maintenance of the schools which various 


religious denominations have established for the | 


training of the young Indians. 

For many years most of these schools, if not 
all of them, received grants of money from 
Congress. 
made to the connection between church and 
state that in 1897 an act was passed looking to 
the gradual discontinuance of the practice. It 
provided that during the next five years the 
appropriations for sectarian Indian schools 
should be reduced one-fifth each year; and that 
after the expiration of the five years no further 
government aid should be extended to any sec- 
tarian schools. 

This year, however, two denominations suc- 
ceeded in securing from the Indian trust funds 
an appropriation of a little over one hundred 


Ultimately so much objection was | 


thousand dollars. The funds are the property 
of the Indians, held for them by the govern- 
ment, to be expended as they may request or as 
the government may consider wise. If all the 
Indians belonged to the two denominations 
which secured the aid no objection could be 
made, but that is not the case. The petitioners 
for the aid are but a few of those to whom the 
funds belong, and were actually outnumbered 
by the counter-petitioners. 

The incident, although unfortunate, seems 
likely to furnish its own insurance against 
repetition, in the impetus which it gives to the 
movement for individual allotment of the Indian 
funds. The sentiment of the country without 
doubt overwhelmingly supports the rule of the 
Constitution against an establishment of religion, 
and favors a discontinuance without exception of 
all government aid to sectarian schools. 
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rincess Victoria of Connaught, daughter of a 
brother of King Edward of Great Britain, is 
to be married to Prince Oscar Gustaf Adolf, the 
eldest son of the crown prince of Norway and 
Sweden. The crown prince, his father, is now 
acting as regent in place of the king, who is old 
and feeble. The blood of the young prince is now 
royal enough to be mixed with the bluest blood in 
Europe, though the founder of the present dynasty 
in Norway and Sweden was the son of a lawyer. 
He was Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, born in 
1764, who enlisted as a private in the French army 
in 1780. He was created a field-marshal by Napo- 
leon in 1804, and later was made Prince of Ponte 
Corvo. In August, 1810, the Swedish Diet elected 
him as heir to the throne, as Charles XIII, the king, 
was childless. His son was Oscar I, and his grand- 
son was Oscar II, the present king. Bernadotte 
stood as a soldier on guard in Paris on the occa- 
sion of the beheading of King Louis XVI, and had 
tattooed on his right arm the motto, “Mort aux 
Tyrans!” beneath the Phrygian liberty-cap, a 
design that was put there before he dreamed that 
he would some day be a king. When he became 
king, however, it was not beyond his dream that 
his grandchildren should marry royal princesses. 
The story of his life is one of the romances of 
comparatively modern history, and the engage- 
ment of his descendant toa daughter of the British 
royal family continues the romance that will not 
be concluded till several more chapters have been 
written. <— 
r. Alexander Graham Bell was characterized 
by President Eliot of Harvard as the one 
who had given speech to the deaf and “enabled 
the listening ear to hear speech across a thousand 
miles.” With the completion this year of new 
lines from Denver to Kansas City and Omaha, 
there will be unbroken telephone connection 
between New York and San Francisco, three 
thousand miles. This line, however, will not 
carry speech from ocean to ocean. The message 
must be repeated. The man in New York could 
not hear the man on the Pacific end of the wire 
because the wire is not large enough. Theoret- 
ically, it is possible to telephone to China, but the 
wire would have to be a copper rod the size of a 
man’sthumb. Even with small wire long-distance 
telephone lines are very costly, and pay for them- 
selves largely by the short-distance uses along the 
line. It would not pay to have a telephone-wire 
from Boston to Chicago if the only use of the line 
were to carry the thousand-mile message ; in other 
words, if intermediate cities, Albany, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, were not talking with each other over 
the same line. That is why long-distance tele- 
phony has been so slow in developing in thinly 
settled states, and why telephony across the 
Atlantic is at present commercially impossible. 
t was a noteworthy occasion when Chou Fu, the 
viceroy of Nankin and ruler of nearly seventy 
million people, showed his interest in Christian 
education by publicly visiting St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, an institution of the American Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Accompanied by his 
secretaries and the leading local officials, he in- 
spected the college buildings, as well as St. Mary’s 
Hall, the girls’ school, attended the sessions of 
the classes, and examined the text-books. The 
next day he sent a present of five hundred taels 
(three hundred and fifty dollars), to be distributed 
among the students of both institutions as prizes 
for the best essays on certain assigned subjects. 
He also bought of the American Bible Society two 
hundred copies of the New Testament to give to 
his leading officers. The impression which the 
teaching of our Lord had made upon him is shown 
by what he said at the college: “Christ’s doctrine 
is deeper than that of Confucius, because Christ 
had said that we were not to resent injury, but to 
turn the other cheek when we were smitten on 
one.” The college was, no doubt,.a practical 
evidence to him of the Christian way of resenting 
the massacres of Christians by the Boxers only 
five years before. 





here is probably not a state in the Union in 

which the flag did not float over some or all 
of the schoolhouses in honor of Washington’s 
birthday. In several states and in one territory 
the sentiment in favor of the display of the flag on 
the schoolhouses has found expression in laws. 
The legislatures of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Lllinois, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Wyoming, Washington 
| and Arizona have passed laws requiring the school 
| authorities to purchase flags and necessary poles 
| and halyards, and to display the flags on certain 
days, if not on every pleasant day when the school 
| is in session. In Colorado, California, West Vir- 
| ginia and the District of Columbia the law permits 
| the school trustees to use public money to purchase 
| flags when they see fit. The absence of permissive 
| or compulsory flag laws in the states of the South 
| and West does not mean that the people are not 
| interested in the subject. For instance, the 
| Metropolis of Jacksonville, Florida, in an editorial 
| article urging the purchase of a flag to be dis- 
played on a new grammar- school building, said 
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not long ago, “Every school building . . . should 
have its flag floating to the breeze,” and declared 
that “In view of the gallant and heroic deeds 
performed in upholding and defending it by the 
brave and noble sons of the South we have a just 
claim to say with becoming pride that it is ‘our 
flag.’ ” The Jacksonville school has since received 
a flag. 
® ¢ 


CELIA’S MIND. 
he had a very good mind, clever and artistic, 
and not wanting in humor; Celia had a perfect 
right to enjoy it. The trouble was—but perhaps 
one of Celia’s typical days will explain the case. 

Celia was going down-town to do a few errands. 
Upon the car she met Gertrude Reynolds, who 
was taking a water-color to be framed. 

“How are you going to frame it?” Celia asked, 
instantly interested. 

“I thought I’d have a gold mat,” Gertrude re- 
plied. 

“Oh, you're making a great mistake,” Celia 
declared, positively. “It should have a black mat 
to relieve the snow, and then a gold frame if you 
want. Mr. Wheeler, the artist, had one framed 
so, and you’ve no idea how much finer the effect 
was. You try it and see.” 

“Well, perhaps,” Gertrude answered, doubt- 
fully, as she left the car. 

A little later Celia came across Amy Dutton, 
who was searching for red silk for a waist. 

“Oh, why do you get red?” Celia exclaimed. 
“With your eyes and complexion you never ought 
to touch it. Blue is your color.” 

“But I’m so tired of blue,” Amy protested. 

“Well, of course it’s your waist,” Celia replied, 
“put I think you'll regret it if you get the red.” 

Three minutes later she was arguing with an- 
other friend over a book to be chosen for a gift. 
The friend had decided upon a charming novel 
which had just come out, while Celia earnestly 
recommended a volume of poems. 

“But Maud doesn’t care for poetry,” the friend 
explained. 

“I know, and how much she is losing because 
of her fancy that she doesn’t care for it,’ Celia 
said. “Don’t you see, this is your opportunity to 
make her a real gift—one that will open a new 
window in her life? A novel will be read and 
thrown aside, but the love of poetry will be a joy 
to her as long as she lives. You’d better take 
my advice. I’m sure I’m right.” 

Yes, Celia had a good mind. “If only,” one of 
her friends said, hesitatingly, one day, for they 
all liked Celia, “if only she wouldn’t insist upon 
lending it to other people when they don’t want 
. & 


THE SAME FAMILY. 


hen Miss Armstrong found, that her train 
would not start for more than half an hour, 


of the depot, and glanced through the morning 
paper as she awaited the filling of her order. 
Then as the dishes were placed before her she 
silently bowed her head for a moment—a very 
short moment. 

The action would scarcely have been noticed by 
a casual observer. With Miss Armstrong the 
simple habit was as real a part of her life—her 
very self—as the soft rhythm of her breathing 
or the soul-light in her clear gray eyes. 

She was fastening her gloves and gathering up 
her belongings when a timid hand touched her 
arm. She turned to meet a pair of frightened 
girlish eyes—honest eyes. 

“I—I beg your pardon, but may I—may I speak 
to you a minute?” 

They went out into a quiet corner of the other 
room. Miss Armstrong’s train steamed out of the 
station and the clock hands made another semi- 
circle; but she had forgotten—forgotten herself 
altogether in her care for this child who had sought 
her confidence. 

She was in very real trouble, it seemed. She 
had come to the city under a misrepresentation ; 
she knew no one there. She had trusted one 
person, to her shame and sorrow; she was afraid 
even to speak to anybody else. She sobbed her 
story out on Miss Armstrong’s shoulder. 

“Those who looked as if they might have told 
me the truth seemed so hurried or looked so cold 
I couldn't; but when I saw you ask a blessing I— 
I just wanted to put my head in your lap and ery 
all the trouble out of my heart. It reminded me 
of home—when I had a home—long ago, before I 
had to live out. Iknew you must be good—I knew 
I could trust you; it seemed almost as though we 
must both have belonged to the same family.” 

Miss Armstrong’: eyes filled; she bent and 
kissed the troubled face. 

“We do, dear,” she said, “and I thank God He 
sent you to me.” 

>» & 


A WOMAN OF AFFAIRS. 


i education and opportunity have devel- 
oped women of affairs in considerable num- 
bers. They may be found all over our country 
—from the college girl who supports her bankrupt 
and paralytic father from the proceeds of his rose- 
xa rden, to the widow of a millionaire, who admin- 
isters real estate and charity with a wise and 
generous hand. 

But such women are not strictly a modern prod- 
uct. History reveals them in unexpected times 
and places. 
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of two hundred pounds and to her tenant of the 
same amount. 
and served the “boon hen” as one of the courses. 

She hated Cromwell and all his works and ways ; 
but she saw to it that his soldiers, quartered 8 
her house, were well nursed when ill and gen 
ously fed when well. 

In spite of her loyalty, the vigorous countess 
was not likely to be much to the taste of the 
luxury-loving Charles LI, and on his restoration 
she was doubtless ignored. She could be patient, 
but not complaisant. When she was eighty-five 
years old the secretary of state wrote her that 
the government wanted a certain candidate elected 
to Parliament from the borough of Appleby, where 
she was the ruling power. This suggestion was 
too much for the countess. She wrote the hapless 
secretary: 

“I have been bullied by an usurper, neglected 
by a court, bat I will not be dictated to by a 
subject. Your man sha’n’t stand!” 

She had her way about it. 


* ¢ 


THE INNER LIGHT. 


famous lady who once reigned in Paris society 
was so plain when she was a girl that her 
mother one day said, after gazing at her for a long 
time with a distressed expression, “My poor child, 
I fear it will be very hard for you to win love in 
this world—indeed, even to make friends!” 


It was from that hour that the success of this 
woman, known to the world as Madame De Cir- 
court, dated. For a little time she took the matter 
sorely to heart. Then, humbly, but sweetly and 
untiringly, she began to be kind—kind to the 
pauper c vildren of her native villa e, to the serv- 
ants of her household, even the birds that hopped 
about the garden waiks. Nothing so distressed 
her as not to be able to render a service. 

As the years wore on, her good-will toward eve 
one made her the idol of the great city which 
was eventually her home. Although her com- 
plexion was sallow, her gray eyes small and 
sunken, yet she held in devotion to her some of 
the m noted men of her time. Her lifelon 
unselfishness and interest in others made her, it 
is said, irresistible, and young and old forgot the 
—_—- of her features in the loveliness of her 

e. 


Count Tolstoy was so plain as a boy that his 
mother said to him: 

“You know, Nikolinka, that no one will love you 
for your face, and therefore you must endeavor 
to be a good and sensible boy.’ 

Tolstoy said when he was an old man that all 
through his life these words had helped to keep 
him true to what is most worth while in human 
cliaracter. 

“I knew when my mother spoke them,” he said, 
ns I should without fail become a sensible 

y.” 


&® ¢ 
TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


n eminent English surgeon, whose brusqueness 
with grown-ups recalls that of the famous 


“ | Abernethy, is quite another person when children 
she went over to the little tea-room in a corner | 








Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, | 


who lived through the reigns of James I, Charles | 


I, the Commonwealth and the Restoration, would 
have done credit to our own time as a woman 


of business, distinguished both for charity and | 


for courage. She was the unfortunate center of 


litigation for more than half her lifé. Quarrels | 


not of her making involved her in years of stress 
and contest; but she never faltered in her resolve 
to hand on to her children their just rights. 

_ AS an illustration of her high spirit, the story 
is told of her that a rich clothier was a tenant 
of hers in a certain building, where the custom of 
years demanded from the holder the payment 


“boon hen.” The clothier refused to comply with 
the requirement. The countess took the case to 


court, and recovered the hen at a cost to herself | } 


are his patients. Then he is as amiable as an 
angel or a big St. Bernard dog. 


A short time ago, according to St. James’s 
Budget, this oa giant got up out of a warm bed 
at three o’clock of a bitter morning to attend a 
tiny boy in piteous plight from diphtheria. He 
performed the operation of tracheotomy and saved 
the child’s life. 

Time went on and his general condition im- 
proved. but there was one Cnepeens symptom. 

e refused to use his voice. yhen he was ques- 
tioned he nodded or shook his head, but would 
not speak. Finally the surgeon found a way. 
One morning he talked at his stubborn little 
patient. 

“Tm sorry he can’t speak to me, nurse,” the 
surgeon said, “because I’m going up to London 
to-morrow, and sha’n’t know whether to bring 
him a horse or a gun.” 

There was a brief silence. The surgeon and 
nurse waited breathlessly. Then a tiny finger 
stole up to a wounded throat, and the ghost of a 
baby boy’s voice said: 

“Please, doctor, bwing me a lickle gun!” 
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HER INCONVENIENT FATHER. 


hen Miss Alice Roosevelt was a little girl 

she uttered a complaint that must surely 
find an echo in the heart of every wilful lawbreaker 
whose case has fallen into the hands of our un- 
compromising President. 

Her teacher at school had been inquiring for 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who was ill, and Alice answered, 
plaintively: 

“She isn’t much better, yet. Yes, it’s pretty 
hard. Papa stays at home most all the time, you 
see, and that makes it dreadfully inconvenient.” 

“Why how is that?” 

“Oh, don’t ou see? He doesn’t understand, 
like mama. hen mama tells me to be home a 
four o’clock, and I get there at half past, she 
understands; but when papa says four, and I get 
= hy even quarter past—he doesn’t understand 
at all!” 


*¢ @¢ 


VICTORY AND AFTER. 


M“ a man, in a moment of fine enthusiasm, 
applauds Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” It is a proper sentiment to 
entertain, but not easy to live up to. 

Most of us feel more like the Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, who told his wife to write an appro- 
priate inseription on his knapsack, which she 
was packing on the eve of his departure to = 
Washington’s army in the Revolution. The enthu- 
siastic woman, dreaming of her hero coms home 
a general, at least, wrote in good, round letters, 
“Victory or Death.” 

Ina few moments her husband caught sight of 


excitement. “Take dat off, quick! Put on goot 
vords, ‘Wictory, oder come back again!’ ” 


* ¢ 


ART AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Ammons the visitors at an art exhibition were two 
old ladies from the country. They were 
examining with great interest a bas-relief of a 
young Greek shepherd, beneath which were in- 
scribed the words, “Executed in terra cotta.” 

“IT wonder where Terra Cotta is?” ventured 


| the elder of the two, turning to her companion. 
to the owner of one fowl each year, known as a} t ‘i 


“Well, now, I ought to know,” hesitated the 
other, “but I can’t seem to place it just now.” 

“Ah, well,” rejoined the first speaker, as they 
on, “it must be a dreadful place if they 
cute harmless young boys like that there.” 
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n always-welecome army 
Comes scurrying o’er the land, 

A true and valiant legion 

Led by a martial band. 
The robins are the pipers, 

The flickers beat the drum, 
The bluebirds and song-sparrows 

Play sweetly as they come. 


O what a wide invasion 
They lead from zone to zone! 
No campaign half so mighty 
Was ever planned or known. 
From ocean unto ocean, 
From gulf to aretiec strand, 
Sweeps one resistless army 
That nothing can withstand. 


The skirmishers and seouters 
Are grackles, phaebes, wrens ; 

The thrushes and the vireos 
Are ambushed in the glens ; 

The crows, the black-horse cavalry, 
Are ever on the flanks ; 

The ducks and geese, the cannoneers, 
Trail by in noisy ranks. 


So ever, in good order, 
They march with lusty cheer, 
The bobolink and mocking-bird 
Bring up the army’s rear. 
The south wind and the sunshine 
Supply the army train, 
And dainty rations rise up 
At summons of the rain. 


No wonder grim old Winter 
Retreats before the host! 

In vain are all his strongholds, 
And vain his Christmas boast. 
From snow-bank unto snow-bank 
They make the braggart flee, 

They melt his ammunition 
And set his prisoners free. 


Now gleams the conquering army 
In every wood and field ; 
The bluebird’s azure ensign, 
The oriole’s crimson shield ; 
And wide and sweet the pan 
The sweet musicians ring, 
The routing of the Winter, 
The triumph of the Spring. 
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FROM PACKING-CASE TO PULPIT. 


ot quite fifty years ago 

a boy fourteen years old 

found himself on one 
of the East Boston wharves 
alone, at night, and a hundred 
miles from home. He was 
hungry, tired and homesick, 
but he knew no one in the city, and there 
was no place that offered him human care and 
company. 

An empty packing-case, lying upon its side 
on the wharf, gave him temporary shelter, and 
he slept there in the packing-straw. Leaving 
his rude bed in the morning, he started on his 
wanderings through the Boston streets. It 
was Sunday, and there was cold welcome in the 
miles of barred doors and shuttered windows 
to a friendless lad who had come to town to 
seek his fortune. Unnoticed and alone he con- 
tinued on his aimless way, until a tall, keen-eyed 
gentleman stopped and spoke to him. 

The boy answered his questions truthfully, 
and was at once invited into the Merrimac 
Street Sunday-school. He was cordially wel- 
comed there, and became a regular attendant. 

His new friend, a deacon in the church, and 
one’ of the best-known business men in the city, 
did not forget him. Through him he found 
place and employment, and in the fellowship 
and influence of his church home and the asso- 
ciations it assared to him, he learned his first 
lessons of the value of life and his own value 
in the sight of God. 

A return to his native hills and a season of 
study in Wilbraham Academy did not wean 
him from the city where good men and women 
had given him a helping hand. Back again 
with the church that first welcomed him, he 
began the Christian activities that were to char- 
acterize his eareer. The large Bible class for 
men in what is now Tremont Temple dates 
its origin from his early interest in religious 
work. 

His life—which has been written already by 
two popular biographers—is a succession of 
chapters almost unique among the records of 
versatile mind and many-sided success. The 
houseless night, the aimless morning, the friendly 
invitation, the Sunday -school, industry and 
progress, education, consecration—these repre- 
sent the first stage of a young adventurer’s course 
from the moment when a little service of Chris- 
tian love turned his feet the right way. 

His manhood, through the years spent as a 
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law student, a captain in the Union army in 
the Civil War, a round-the-world correspondent, 
a practising lawyer, a lecturer and author, cal- 
minated in his ordination to the gospel ministry, 


in which for nearly a quarter of a century he | bea 


has done his best-loved and most beneficent 
work. ‘Those acquainted with the vast agency 
of church usefulness organized by him in one 
of our great cities are apt to remark, ‘‘But for 
the kindly Boston deacon, now gone to his 
reward, the world would have lost all this. ’’ 
Who will venture to gainsay the remark? 
One of the dearest possibilities of human brother- 
hood is the help and moral uplift that may 
follow an act of kindness to a stranger. Many 
a good man living owes his place and honor in 
life to the wise and loving word of some good 


man dead. 
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IN SEARCH OF LIVINGSTONE’S TREE. 


r. Weatherby, the explorer, has just re- 
M turned from Africa, where he has been 
for eleven years, the only white man among 

hosts of blacks. In that long period he has had 


many thrilling adventures, says the London Daily h 


News. He has succeeded in making corrections 
on the map of the interior of the Dark Continent 
and in discovering the spot where the heart of the 
great Livingstone was buried, the locality of 
which had been lost. He has been instrumental 
in raising a permanent memorial to the famous 
missionary in place of the decayed tree which 
marked the site, and he has brought back to the 
British Museum that part of the tree which bore 
the original inscription, cut by the natives, who 
loved and mourned their white chief. 


My object, says Mr. Weatherby, was to circum- 
navigate Bangweolo Lake and to find the spot 
where Livingstone’s heart was buried. Glave 
the American who died while attempting to find 
the tree, was the last man who any accurate 
idea where it was. I accomplished both tasks. 
Old Mshaota, the chief who helped me find the 
Livingstone tree, told me a strange story. He 

ibe stone, who, he averred, was 
Everybody, he said, knew that it was so. 

One of my greatest friends was Mewenge, a 
chief, but it was some time before we unders' 
each other. He had never seen white men, but 
had heard of them, and when I sent word I was 
coming, he grew much alarmed. When I went to 
his tent he rushed out, and seizing me by the arm 
slashed his ax over my head into a tree behind 
me. The next minute he pulled up my shirt-sleeve 
to see if my was white. That gave me time 
to tell him he might kill me if he wanted to, but 
that it would be more interesting not to. 

I also had a “scary” greeting from Kasoma, a 
much-dreaded chief. I set out by boat to visit 
him, with nine men. When we neared the village, 
and two thousand armed men rushed to the edge 
of the lake, | found we had left our rifles behind 
us. With my heart in my mouth, I jumped ashore 
alone. As I stood before the chief I could see his 
heart throbbing in his naked chest, and I knew 
he was in as bad a way as I myself. 

“Good morning! ow do you do?” I shouted. 

The chief gave a signal, and I = my hands in 
my pockets meet the end calmly. The same 
moment the chief and every man clapped their 
— in unison, knelt down and bowed their 

Ss. 

After all, a little bluff is a great help.in dealing 
with natives. I stood once surrounded by four 
hundred men who had rifles, each waiting either 
for me to move or for his neighbor to begin the 
Sring. I got one of the men to bring me a shot- 
cartridge, and opening it, I sent the handful of 
shot to the chief, with the aoe that he would 
be more likely to hit me if he u that instead of 
a bullet. The joke set the whole lot laughing. 
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NOT WHOLLY HIS GROWTH. 


thas long been observed that in countries where 
| the forests are destroyed the rivulets, creeks 

and rivers shrink in volume. Streams that 
were once good-sized brooks often diminish to 
mere rills, or dry up altogether. In connection 
with this well-known fact a good story is told at 
the expense of Senator Depew of New York. 


While yet a youth in his teens, the future Senator 
left his boyhood home in the country to make his 
way to success in the met lis. a ae in 
the struggle, he. found little opportunity to visit 
home for ten years or more save for the briefest 
intervals. Over this, however, his mother, a 
stanch w England woman of sterling prin- 
ciples and aang pee sense, did not repine, 
because her fondest wish was for her son’s ad- 
vancement in life. 

Greater leisure was at length possible to young 
Depew, and about the first use he made of it was 
to pay a fortnight’s visit to his mother, who now 
lived at the home farm, alone. 

Naturally, during these years of metropolitan 
life, the young man had imbibed some self-assert- 
iveness and self-confidence — traits which his 
mother observed in him with pride but also with 
certain maternal misgivings ; and she was not one 
who hesitated to administer a befitting rebuke on 
a proper occasion. 

t chanced that on one of the drives about their 
native town they crossed a brook a mile or more 
from home, where as a boy Chauncey had often 
fished for trout. The young man drew rein on 
the bridge. 

“Why, mother,” he exclaimed, “how small the 
old trout-brook looks to me! en I used to 
come here it looked like quite a large stream! 
But that was before I had seen the great world. 

e soon outgrows childhood scenes. But I never 
thought I should so outgrow the old trout-brook!” 

Depew gave her son a shrewd look, and 


miled. 

“Chauncey,” she said, “there have been exten- 
sive forest fires up in the hills. The old trout- 
brook has shrunk a good deal more than you have 
grown!” 
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VALIANT LITTLE “ SUE.” 


nimals, even those of diverse species, some- 
times form close friendships, scarcely less 
true and devoted than those of human 
beings. A good case in point is that of a shaggy 
little gray mare, called “Sue,” and a Jersey cow, 
the sole live stock of a young settler in Idaho, 
named Edwin Crooker, who went there from 
Connecticut in the Jatter part of 1903. 

These two animals wintered together in a little 
log barn, and perhaps from being the only deni- 
zens of the building, became so greatly attached 
that neither seemed at ease in the absence of the 


other, 

As the spring opened, however, the mare was 
worked to aid in getting in the settler’s crops, 
and the cow was turned loose to graze and browse 
along the Clark Fork. 

One day, early in January, while plowing for 





his potatoes, Crooker heard a sudden outburst of 
distressed bellowing from the cow, which had 
strayed toa hill a quarter of a mile or more away. 
Little Sue also h the sound, and became ex- 
coodingty uneasy, neighing and cham ing her bit. 
Feeling but too certain t a mountain-lion or a 

r ttack' the mare 


r 
stand, and ran to the cabin for his rifle. When he 
emerged he saw that little Sue had set off, plow 
and all, and was running at top speed to the assist- 
ance of the cow. 

Crooker could only follow. He was 
to keep gece, and the mare reached 
trouble far in advance of him. He caught sight 
of a yellowish-gray creature on her 





uite unable 
ene of 


of the cow and 
back. It was 


a -sized mountain-lion, which 
lea) to the ground and crouched with a snarl 
as the mare came up the hill. 


In an instant the affray was on. Utnestng a 
oe of fury, little Sue wereee on the lion, 
with bared teeth and ears laid flat back on her 
head. The impetus of her mad rush carried her 
and the fiying plow clear over the lion; and then 
followed such a mix-up as young Crooker had 
Trever seen before, and could but view with amaze- 
ment—since he dared not shoot into the mélée. 

Mare, lion and plow went over and over, squeal- 
ing and screeching in horrible chorus. ‘But the 
lion had enough it first. The yellow brute 
broke omae and ran off, king its head, from 
which bl was ow 

Crooker gave chase, an pecoentty. 20 the animal 
turned for a moment, sent a bu through its 
body and inflicted a fatal wound. 

On returning to look to his live stock, he found 
little Sue f nosing her Jersey friend. Both 
ad received painful lacerations, but affection was 
triumphant. 








By 


Margarer Lee 








have watched a butterfly zigzag in the sun; 
I have shared a workman’s rest, after work 
well done ; 
I have seen a dreamer smile —heard a skylark 
sing; 
Yet you ask me if I find joy in anything! 


I have seen men sacrifice wines the gods might | 


quaft ; 

I have watched a woman pray—heard old lovers 
laugh ; 

I have seen a wrinkled hand on a young child’s 
hair ; 


Yet you ask me if I find true love anywhere! 
e © 
“TRYING TO BE PRESIDENT.”’ 


ol. George G.. Symes, an ex-Congressman 
( from Colorado, tells of meeting President 
Lincoln in an army hospital at Washington. 
It was one hot afternoon not long after the first 
battle at Manassas, in 1861, that he had his first 
good look at a President. He was sick in the 
hospital at the time. A gentleman bearing a large 
market-basket heaped with flowers, flanked on 
each side by a talkative, deeply interested boy, 
entered the hospital and began a journey through 
the aisles. At each cot he halted, and gave the 
sick or wounded soldier a handful of flowers, 
often stopping to engage in conversation. 
“Father,” piped one of the boys, “here’s a man 
yee goes he wants a dollar. Can you give it to 





“Why, yes, I guess so. Here, you take it to 


The little fellow was very proud of his achieve- 
ment. 

“© papa, the soldier was ever so glad to get the 
dollar! May I go and see if any more of these 
poor men want a dollar?” | 

“Well, now, I guess you had better wait until 
after pay-day.” 

When the gentleman had handed me a generous 
bunch of flowers and asked if we were being well 
eared for, I requested permission to ask him a 
question. 

——a sir, certainly; as many as you 
please. 

“TI have been watching you and your two little 
boys ever since you entered the hospital. You 
look oar much like the picture of Mr. Lincoln 1 
ov 3." e papers last year. Are you the Presi- 

en 
‘ eo my boy; that is, I am trying to be Presi- 

ent. 

The Irishman, two cots away, who had lost an 
arm,—the soldier who wanted a dollar,—hearin 
Mr. Lineoln’s answer to my question, beckon 
to the little ~~. 

“Here, me lad, take this money back to your 
father, and ax him would he come over to me cot.” 

The tall President was quick to comply. 

“Mr. Prisidint, 1 axes your on, sor. I 
didn’t know it was our commander-in-chief I was 
afther getting a dollar from. I enlishted to fight 
for yez and me country. Me wan arm is gone, and 
the other is welcome to go in the same good cause, 
but bad luck to the man that wud beg a dollar 
from Father Abraham for the purpose of buying a | 
bottle of whusky. That’s what I did, sor. | 
axes yez pardon, sor, that I do, and God bless ye, | 
Misther Lineoln!” | 

After a hearty laugh the President said: 

“My brave man, as mm do not want i! dollar, | 
I wil gee you something better,” and fishing a | 
piece 0 r from his pocket, he wrote a note | 


and handed it to the Irishman. The noteread: | 


Dear Judge Chase. As soon as this soldier’s arm gets | 
well please put him on duty in some suitable place | 
about the Treasury Department. LINCOLN. | 

Twenty-five years later, when I came to Con- 
wy one-armed hospital associate was still 
y in the Treasury Department. The two 
little boys with the President were Willie and 
Tad Lincoln, both of whom long since joined 


their great father. 
“ 

| lend Willie Porter the two hundred dollars | 

he needed to get that business opportunity 

in Nashway,” said Mrs. Compton to her husband, | 
on her return from the sewing-circle. “Every- | 
body was talking about it this afternoon, and Mrs. | 
Porter feels real hard to Mr. Stubbs.” 

“Folks have lent money to Willie Porter before 


this, and never seen the color o’ their money 
again,” said Mr. Compton, “and Mr. Stubbs made 
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UNLISTED SECURITIES. 
don’t see why Mr. Stubbs wasn’t willing to | 


} 


his money by hard work and saving. He’d hate | 


to lose a mite of it.” 
“He wouldn’t lose a mite of it,” said Mrs. 
Compton, indignantly. “Willie’s been unfortu- 


nate, but so have some others, now and again. Do 


W 











ou recollect your fan oquagh investment ? 
ell, anyway, this time lie excellent secu- 
rity to offer, and he was willing to pay back two 
per cent. at the end, too.” - 


“What security ?” asked Mr. Compton, not 
dejgning to refer to the rate of interest offered. 

“He offered Mr. Stubbs two dozen silver tea- 
8 s and a ladle,” said Mrs. Compton, impres- 
sively, “besides a feather boa and a seal-plush 
coat and a sewing-machine that runs the easiest 
of any in this town. I don’t know what he could 
have wanted more than that, I’m sure.” 


* ¢ 


A DRASTIC REMEDY. 


ne of the worst fires that the State of 
O Maine ever saw, says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, was set years ago, by the hand 
of authority, in an attempt to save the timber. 
It is known as the “Great State Bonfire of 1826.” 
At that time all the forests were owned by the 
state, and the valuable “pumpkin” pine region up 
round Seboeis was the favorite resort of timber- 
thieves who went in in the summer, cut and 
stacked vast quantities of hay from the meadows, 
and used it to feed their oxen during the winter, 
while they helped themselves to the splendid 
timber. 


The state authorities ous to stop this thievery. 

They sent Jim Chase, a timber-cruiser, supposed 

to be wise in woodcraft, one dry August, to burn 

oe hay, and thus defeat the purpose of the timber- 
ves. 

Jim reached the meadows in safety, touched a 
match to the stacks, and sat down to muse on how 
easily he had outwitted the thieves and saved the 

ber. The stacks burned splendidly, but in a 
little while so did the neighboring forests, which 
were lighted for miles b fiying embers. The 
wind increased and veered, and it was but a brief 
half-hour before this authorized incendiary was 
fleeing wildly with the frantic denizens of the 
wood, in a desperate attempt to save their lives. 

The es hither and thither. With 
blistered face and shriveled boots he plun, 
through scorching embers and choking smoke, 
fleeing toward his one point of safety, a bare 
slate k half a dozen miles to the south. Strange 
was the companionship of that wild journey. 
Bear, deer, moose, orerxeng that could run or 
fly or crawl, fled with him, driven by the tre- 
mendous blaze that Jim Chase had kindled in the 
name of the State of Maine. 

At last, blistered and exhausted, he reached the 
great rock pinnacle which still goes by the name 
of Mount Chase. For days he dwelt on this bare 
hill, living as best he might, while the woods 
burned in an ever-widening circle of fire all about 
him. Then a heavy rain fell, and_ he traversed 
the burned and blackened hills and valleys back 


to Bangor. 

“Did you burn the hay ?” asked the state agent. 

“Hay?” said Jim. “Gosh! I burned the hay, 
and the woods and the ground and every Lee | 
critter in ’em, and if Moosehead Lake ain’t al 
burned up it ain’t my fault.” 

It was found afterward that Jim’s official fire 
had burned over nearly two hundred square miles 
covered with the finest timber that ever grew. If 
the timber-pirates had cut aye} a number of 

ears they could not have done half the damage 
— had come from this attempt to drive them 

out. 
* © 


MOTHER AND SON. 


mong the truly remarkable feats performed 
A by the post-office employés, in the way of 
deciphering addresses and discovering the 
persons to whom letters are addressed, the follow- 
ing incident, which took place in New York not 
long ago, is one of the most interesting. A letter 
was received at the general office addressed 
simply, “My Mother, New York, America.” The 
chirography was somewhat difficult, but even with 


| this finally mastered and the deciphering of its 


Irish postmark, the fact that there was more than 
one mother in Manhattan with a son in Ireland 


| made the post-office people despair of ever discov- 


ering the rightful owner. 


A day or two after the receipt of this mysterious 
missive a ae ae Irishwoman elbowed 
her way to the general inquiry window. “Ye 
pte a litter from me b’y, have ye?” she queried, 
eagerly. 

Ks most of the woot on that floor had had 
a laugh over the address of the letter to | 
mother,” the thought of it returned to the minc 
of the inquiry clerk at mention of “me b’y.” It 
was quite possible that such a questioner might 
be the mother of such a writer. 

The home of the “b’y” was found to be the same 
as the postmark on the letter, and after a few 
more ers inquiries, the missive was 
handed over to “my mother,” on condition that 
she open it on the spot and verify her claim. This 
was done, and “my mother” was actually identified 
among the three million and a half recipients of 
mail-matter in the great city. 


® 8 


WOMAN’S CURIOSITY. 


oman’s curiosity,” said Mr. Fletcher, 
“is a quality of the mind beyond all 
human understanding.” “Yes?” said 
Mrs. Fletcher. “What made you think of that?” 
Then, according to the New York Press, Mr. 
Fletcher gave this explanation of his profound 
and highly original remark. 


“The actions of a woman I saw down-town 


a he said. “She followed a man ten blocks 
just read a placard that was fastened on his 
ack. She spotted him at Thirty-fourth Street. 


That was really the end of her trip, I feel sure, 
from something she said to another woman, who 
was too fat to join in the chase. But when she 
caught roy ang that flaming red poster tied to 
the man’s k, her curiosity got the better of her, 
and she set out after him. 

“He led her quite a chase, across town and 
down-down and half-way back to Thirty-fourth 
Street, but she never weakened. She tagged 
faithfully along in his wake, and finally she got 
close enough to read that notice.” 

Mrs. Fletcher reflected a moment. “What did 
it _ she asked. 

“It advised her to get her teeth pulled some- 
where on Sixth Avenue.” 

Mrs. Fletcher thought <>. “Where were 

ou all the time she was trying to find that out?” 

“Me?” said Fletcher. “Oh, I was following the 
woman. I wanted to see if she finally caught up 


with the man.’ 
“ 

J dary?” Johnny did not know, but Ralph 
did. 


“I know,” he said, proudly. 
two-masted camel.” 


pay 


SCHOONER OF THE DESERT. 


ohnny,” said the teacher, ‘“‘what is a drome- 


“A dromedary is a 






















ee * 


Eat and drink and play and shout, 
And not only ruh, but run about ! 
I never wind it; it goes itself — 
No, not up there on the mahtel-shelf, 


But through the rooms, and down the stairs, 


Under the tables and up on chairs. 

‘* Dear me,”’ I think I hear you say, 

‘*What a funy alarm clock to act that 
way!”’ 

Funny? Well, yes; but so useful, too. 

Without it I wouldn’t Know what to do. 

For every morning at peep of day, 

Wheh the room is turning from black to 
gray, 

I hear my little alarm clock call 

From a cozy crib against the wall, 

‘* Daddy, you’d better get up, I guess, 

And call somebody to help me dress. 

The rooster waked up long ago — 

There he goes, daddy! Hear him crow? 

And unless you hurry you won’t be able 

To beat me down to the breakfast-table !’’ 

And that’s the way in the early morhing 

My little alarm clock gives me warning. 


Now don’t you think it’s a clock worth Keeping 
That wakes me so pleasantly when I’m sleeping ? 


THE FINDING 


have an alarm clock, and what do you think? 
My Sittle alarm clock can eat and drink — 
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OF TIMOLEEN. 


BY LOUISE OCTAVIAN. 


“ 


am sure this is the most dreadful 
I birthday any little girl ever had!’’ 

said Mildred, as she and Aunt Judith 
stood before the stove in a dingy little station 
far away in British Columbia. 

The train had been three hours late. 
past eleven, and pouring in torrents. 

“‘Can you get us a carriage?’’ asked Aunt 
Judith of the sleepy-looking station-master. 

‘*Not to-night, ma’am.’’ 

‘*How far is it to the village?’’ 

“*Nearly three miles, ma’am.’’ 

“*Three miles from the village, rain, wind 
and Egyptian darkness! Not a very pleasant 
prospect for a walk!’’ laughed Aunt Judith. 

“‘O aunty, what ever in the world shall we 
do?’’ cried Mildred. 

“*Stay here all night, I suppose,’’ said Aunt 
Judith, who had travelled all over Europe and 
Asia, and was never daunted by any ordinary 
difficulty. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’’ said the station - master, 
‘that’s just what you’ll have to do. It is not 
very comfortable here, but at any rate there 
will be a roof over your head, and that’s a great 
thing on a night like this.’’ 

There were two rickety settees in the room. 
Aunt Judith made a nest of shawls upon one 
of them for Mildred, and settled herself upon 
the other. Soon the south-bound train steamed 
noisily in, but left no passengers; and when it 
had gone, the station-master took his hat and 
coat and the lantern and went out, saying he 
would return at six in the morning. 

“‘O aunty,’’ cried Mildred, ‘‘he has left us 
in the dark !’’ 

“‘The light from the stove is enough. We 
shall sleep all the better,’’ said Aunt Judith. 

‘*But, O aunty, he has locked the door! He 
has locked us in!’’ cried Mildred, in dismay. 

‘*No matter,’’ laughed Aunt Judith. ‘‘He will 
unlock us bright and early to-morrow morning. ’’ 

How the wind howled! How the rain dashed 
against the windows! One window had a 
broken pane, and they could hear the water 
dripping, dripping, down the wall to the floor. 

“‘What a dreadful birthday !’’ sighed Mildred. 

Just then she heard a noise at the broken 
window, and raised herself on her elbow to 


It was 


Qremesex 


| listen. What could it be? Was it a tramp? 
Was it a burglar? Was it a bear? 

Again came the noise. First a scratching, 
then a scrambling, and then something small 
and white bounded into the room, and jumped 
up on Mildred, whining and licking her hands. 

Mildred sprang up with a scream of delight. 

“Oh, you darling, darling thing! Oh, you 
sweet, dear wee bit of a doggy! O Aunt 
Judith, did you ever, ever see such a cunning 
doggy ?’’ 

They carried him to the stove and examined 
him by the faint light of the dying coals. 

‘*A very valuable silver Yorkshire,’’ said 
Aunt Judith. 


tongue,’’ said Mildred, ‘‘and just feel how soft 
and silky he is. And oh, do look at his lovely 
silver collar and his blue ribbon !’’ 

‘*Perhaps we shall find his owner’s name 
upon the collar,’ said Aunt Judith. ‘‘Keep 
still, you mite, and let me see.’’ 

But the collar bore only the one word, ‘‘Timo- 
leen.’’ 

Mildred was dancing with joy. ‘‘O Timoleen, 
darling, you must have come to be my birthday 
present!’’ said she. 

She fed him with bits of chicken and cake 
from their lunch-basket, and then cuddled down 
in the shawls again with him clasped tightly 
inherarms. ‘‘Whata perfectly beautiful birth- 
day !’’ said she. 

When the station-master returned in the 
morning he said that the Yorkshire must have 
belonged to some one on the south-bound train, 
and that probably inquiries would be made for 
him. 

**But O my darling Timoleen ! 
never let him go!’’ cried Mildred. 

** Are you going to be round here long ?’’ asked 
the station-master. 

‘‘About a month,’’ said Aunt Judith. 

‘*Well, then, missy, you had better take the 
little dog along with you, and you can leave 
me your address in case any one inquires for 
him,’’ said the station-master. 

But no message ever came from the York- 
shire’s owner, and when Mildred went back to 
Boston little Timoleen went, too. 


I could never, 
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HILDREN HIDE. 


BY ROSE SEELYE - MILLER. 


t was raining out-of-doors. 
Grandmother, who had just arrived 
from California, had gone to her room. 

Mother was busy with the baby. 

“I wonder what we can do now?’’ said 
Tommy, disconsolately. 

_““We’ve played most everything a’ready!’’ 
sighed Ruth. 

“‘We don’t want to make any noise,’’ said 
thoughtful Dorothea. ‘‘We haven’t very many 
grandmothers. We must be ‘just as good’ to 
the few we have.’’ 

“She's come such a long ways,’’ added Rob. 

I know what we can do,’’ said Florence, 





happily. ‘‘It’s a ‘sit still’ game, and we can 
have just oceans of fun.’’ Four pairs of very 
bright eyes were turned on Florence. 

**You always do think of the nicest things,’’ 
said Tommy. 

‘*We’ll just hide,’’ and Florence laughed at 
the very idea. 

**We’ll make a noise hiding. 
but onl 

“Oh, but we can help!’’ said Florence. 
‘‘We’re just going to hide ‘in our minds,’ you 
know.’”’ 

“*T don’t see,’’ said Rob. 

‘*Blindy!’’ said Florence, and she was almost 


ve can’t help 





‘**See his tiny black nose and his little pink | 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. GATES TO UNFOLD. 
There’s a gate might be called a quarrelsome gate, 
And one that detracts from your fame ; 
Here’s one that :enounces, denies and rejects, 
And one that’s abandoned to shame. 


There is one that annuls, does away, sets aside, 
And one that for causes will spy ; 

One, all without reason, assumes and demands, 
And one that unites by some tie. 


There is one that does more than duty requires ; 
One scourges or lashes the wrong ; 

One collects in one place an assembiage or crowd ; 
One extends or pulls out to make long. 


With differing colors this gay gate is marked, 
And this one will water the plain ; 

This cleanses from anything noxious, impure ; 
This chides and reproves you again. 


This gate is formed into wrinkles or folds; 
This sails the seas over at will; 

To last wills and testaments this one attends ; 
This gate is a harder one still. 


This gate’s an ambassador, sent by a pope ; 
This one will announce or declare ; 

This cleanses by smoke, all bacteria kills ; 
But this one asks questions, beware! 


This conquers by force and compels to submit ; 
This grants you extension in time ; 

And here is a vagabond, fugitive, too, 
And this one incites to a crime. 

In place of another this gate will be sent ; 

his one is a dull scholar’s grief ; 

Here’s one that extends, while this separates, 

And this one allays, brings relief. 


2. TRANSMUTATIONS. 
Example—When a letter is worn it has paid the 
charges. D(e)-frayed. 
When a letter is dropping down it is happening. 
When a letter is a eee 1ing it is graceful. 
When a letter is striking an attitude it is testify- 
ing. 
When a letter is travelling on horseback it is 
—4~ - Be 
When a letter is beating it is explaining. 
When a letter is squeezed it is uttered. 


3. REVERSED SYLLABLES. 





You must be — case you —— a man, 
that he is a good subject. 

I never can find my —— —— that little closet. 
I'm going to —— in a big wardrobe. 


The —— —— the case awarded the man dam- 
ages for his ——. 

Ihave an —— that was — — Brazil. 

She hurt her ——, as she was about to — 


The paper was thought to be ——, but was — 
— reality. 
DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 
4. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 


_ ant I. 
We'll let Ruth hide | pie white 234 was 567 by the 1234567 123 through 
You just think of | the streets of Jerusalem. 
I. 
12 345 the 678910 must stop,” said the manager, 


** Tt’s like this. 


laughing. 
first. She is the smallest. 
some place you’d like to hide if you—why, if | 


you could. ’’ | 
| “the 12345678910 is so small. 


“You hide first, Florence. Then we’ll all | 
see how.’”’ 

Florence thought a moment. ‘“‘I’m hid.” of rocks on that mountainside,” has a 123456789 

**Somewhere in the room ?’’ asked Dorothea. | that may some time serve him a good turn. 

‘*Yes, somewhere, in something, in the room, | Iv. 

i , , i , in! t yhas a 12345 23 at every 6789, s ti 
a: tor ees cay es ee enty & | ni rec etalled eisai? 
. “ pene | v. 

“Why, that’s jolly !’’ said Tommy. There | “Would a 567 who is a 1234-mother be called a 
are no end of places you could hide that way. | 1934-5679” asked 1234567, when he came in from 
Is it in the clock ?’’ | the poultry-yard. 

‘*No,’’ laughed Florence, softly. 

‘*The book shelf?’”? ‘*The lamp?’’ 
| sewing-machine drawer ?’’ ‘The match-safe?’’ 
| “The stovepipe?’’ These guesses followed fast 
upon each other. Florence only gave a negative | 
shake of her head. 

“I think it’s in the teakettle spout,’’ said 
Ruth, who had not spoken. 

‘*How did you ever guess?’’ asked Florence. 

‘Why, I just thought I’d like to hide oat 


III. 
The man who can truly say, “I 1234 every 56789 


VI. 
serpy “When I visit my 2345, who is neither 12345 nor 
The | grim,” said Joey, “she 6789 me wear my new 
123456789 every day.” 
5. T ADDITIONS. 

Add T to battle’s thund’ring din, 

And lo! it rises from the skin. 

The begging girl looks this—just add 

The T, and see why she is sad. 

Add T to Beane fate! 

Behold the lad’s no longer straight. 

Then to a sailor, if he’s nigh, 

Add T and have a kind of pie. 

Add T to method, and instead, 

It grows within your garden-bed. 

Now, to an insect add a T, 

And you may eat it presently. 





myself among the steam fairies and find out 
some of their secrets.’’ 

“*T haven’t found out very many yet,’’ said 
Florence. 

“i You’ve found something better,” said) Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Tommy. You’ve found out the very best 1. Cor, rusk, skate—coruscate. 
game, and you are always finding good things.’”’| 9 1. Prose, eute—prosecute. 2. Person, ate— 

‘*Tt’s your turn, Ruth. You guessed the place, rsonate. 3. Rest, oration—restoration. 4. Sum, 
so now you can hide. ” | Mary—summary. 








i P 8. A veiled (ovalied), (e)x- 7. SUMMER 

The guessing went on. All seemingly pos- | ample, d(e)-fined, b(e)-headed, ANTHEM 
sible and impossible places were suggested. | i(s)-let. NICKEL 
‘*I believe she’s hid in Florence’s mind. She | ,,4- Swoon, soon, son; croon, $e ot. 
wants to find out how she thinks of things,’’ pag eo a ee INDIGO 
said Dorothea. ‘ | ©. A rose by any other name EASTER 
‘*That’s right!’’ exclaimed Ruth, gleefully. | would smell as sweet. RIDDLE 


**T didn’t find out much.’’ 

‘*You will in time,’’ said 
Florence. ‘‘The world, the 
books, everything is full of 
lovely things to learn.’’ 

Rob hid in Tommy’s ear, 
and Tommy in the fire, 
without getting burned. 

Suddenly Ruth looked at 
the door. There stood grand- 
mother and mother. They 
were looking very happy. 

‘*‘What makes you all so 
still?’’ asked grandmother. 

‘*We’re playing hide-and- 
seek,’’ said Ruth. 

“In our minds,’’ added 
Rob. He told how it was 
played. 

“Tt’s a nice game,’’ said 
grandmother. ‘‘I have some 
things in my trunk to show 
| you. ” 

Off ran the children. 
| Grandmother ‘‘almost’’ kept 
jup. ‘‘I’m sure I did’in my 
| mind,’’ she laughed. 

| ‘*That’s quicker than any- 
| thing else,’’ said Florence. 

| ‘*Mind is a great racer,’’ 
|said grandmother. ‘‘The 
more you use it, the faster 
it goes. I hope you’ll all 
win some ‘mind’ races.’’ 
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AT THE ZOO. 
There Was once a Rat-Kangaroo 
Who delighted his friends at the zoo. 
He would take off his hat, 
Like a well-behaved rat, 
And nod a polite ** How d’ do?”’ 
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Made-to-Order 


Ladies’ Suits 


Skirts, Shirtwaist 
Suits and Raincoats 


$100.00 FORFEIT will be paid to any person who can 
prove that we do not make every garment shown in 
our spring and summer style-book strictly to order. 


Free—The hand- 
somest style-book 
you ever saw and 
‘§ our complete line 
of samples. 

You cannot 
afford to have a 
suit made to order 
any garments 
made by your 
dressmaker or buy 
ready-made gar- 
ments at home or 
elsewhere, until 
you write for our 
suggestions, style- 
book, samples 
and prices, 

e take all 
the risk, guar- 
antee perfect 
fitting garments 
and absolute sat- 
" § isfaction, or re- 
fund every cent 














» | Pure Japanese 
Silk Waist with 
yous first suit 

to advertise 
pon tailoring. Be 
")— sure and ask for 
>] free Samples of 
si goods used in 
t waists. 


Suits................ $8.50 to $35.00 
Shirt-Waist Suits... 7.50 “ 20.00 

SHIPtS....ccccsecccee 650% 123.00 
{ Raincoats........... 9.00 “ 18.00 
G ° FREE — The service of our expert lady ey oe 





suggesting styles and materials that will be t 
becoming to you. 

Make out application like form below and mail us 
to-day. You will be more than pleased with what 
you will receive absolutely free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., Ladies’ Tailors, 
262 Moses Building, Chicago. 
References: Our 900,000 satisfied customers or the Mil- 
waukee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock x $250, 000. 
Teen nee eneeneeee Form of application: Semen teen eeeeneeneee 

Owen T. Moses & Co., 262 Moses Building, Chicago. 
Gentlemen. 1 will be glad to receive your style- 

book, samples and free waist samples and sugges- 

tions from your lady designer as to style of garment, 


materials, etc., suitable for.....................0.++ costing 
about $......... My complexion is................... my 
IE GIO. cvdiasindascscnpentey IE A os isiess cso cctyancs 
I prefer NG GE ivniiciconcsei- kind of goods. 
Name protinicveapduivapacdntbbadboodsieeiccssnecenlagubidventn 
ROBB a iccacsccccndsprousncavauaacianaceesdeevedeberdusqusbasess 














FOOD CHOPPER 


with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 








bowl, chops all 
kinds of food, 
coarse or fine 
as wanted, 
rapidly and 


prier easily 


Re 
“I couldn't . 

keep < | 
house J 


without it.” 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers. 





Cook Book’ Nos2 Free —To any lady 


sending in ‘ s of two friends 
who shou ee Food Chopper we 
send One Set Measuring Spoons Free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn, 


























JUGGLING WITH FIRE. 











oe were practised in very ancien 
times, says a learned professor in the W: 

ington Star. Many of to-day’s best- 
tricks were employed to deceive the public of 
long ago. ‘There is nothing even now which 
astonishes the ignorant more than the breathing 
of flame, an accomplishment handed down from 
remote antiquity. 

The first known fire-breather was a Syrian 
slave named Eunus, a leader in the servile war 
in Sicily, 130 B. C. He pretended to have 
immediate communication with the gods. When 
desirous of inspiring his followers with courage 
he breathed flames and sparks from his mouth. 

In order to perform this marvel, Eunus pierced 
a nutshell at both ends, and having filled it 
with some burning substance, he put it in his 
mouth and breathed through it. The sameé 
trick is performed to-day, in an approved man- 
ner. The juggler rolls together some flax or 
hemp into a ball about the size of a walnut, 
which he lets burn until nearly consumed. 
Then he rolls round it more flax while it is still 
burning. By this means the fire is retained in 
the ball for a long time. He slips this ball into 
his mouth unperceived, and breathes through 
it. His breath revives the fire, and he sustains 
no injury so long as he inhales through his 
nostrils only. 

For deceptions with fire the ancients also em- 
ployed naphtha, which is so combustible that it 
kindles when it only approaches a flame. The 
priests of old took advantage of this property 
of naphtha to make their offerings catch fire as 
if spontaneously. 

Various theories have been advanced to 
account for other feats. An ancient ordeal was 
the holding of a red-hot iron by the accused. 
Such trials were conducted by the priests, who 
covered the hands of those whom they desired 
should escape with a protective paste. The 
peculiar property of mineral salts, such as alum, 
in protecting articles of dress from fire has long 
been known. An old Milanese devised a costume 
consisting of a cloth covering for the body 
which had been steeped in alum. A metallic 
dress of wire gauze was added to this, and thus 
protected, a man could walk on hot iron in the 
midst of flames. 

Very interesting experiments have shown 
that great heat may be endured by the human 
body. ‘Two doctors, in the course of their re- 
searches on the subject, stayed in a room where 
the temperature was two hundred and si 
degrees. A beefsteak was cooked in the same 
atmosphere, and was overdone in thirty minutes. 
Sir Francis Chantrey remained for two minutes 
in a furnace much hotter, the thermometer indi- 
cating three hundred and twenty degrees when 
he came out. 
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CAYUGA TOBY. 


Cc have the reputation of being comfortable wees 
and conservative, but Toby, the cat of |--.. 


Cayuga Mine, is a progressive character, and 


has adapted himself to the modern conve- dnt 
niences of travel, even at a depth of six hun- | -*: 


dred feet below the earth’s surface. Toby is 
a three-year-old Maltese, and that he has not 
had his neck broken is a wonder to the eight 
hundred miners. The Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune gives an account of his subterranean 
habits. 

The Cayuga is a model mine in its equipment, 
and Toby, apparently, is trying to live up to 
its reputation for progress. Electric lights and 
electric hauling motors were installed when 
Toby was a baby cat, and he got used to the 
somewhat terrifying appearance of the bug- 
shaped motors with gleaming headlights darting 
through the winding chambers and dragging 
‘*trips’’ of ten or a dozen small coal-cars, Toby 
rides on the motors from one end of the mines 
to the other, making the trip once and sometimes 
twice a day. 

Toby has his favorite motor-men. His affection 
is, catlike, somewhat influenced by bits of choice 
meat which the men save for him from their 
dinner-pails. Whena real good and tried friend 
comes bowling through the blackness, Toby will 
brace himself, exactly time the speed of the 
motor, and then he will jump to a spot just 
behind the headlight. The motor-men used to 
hold their breath when the cat tried this leap, 
but he never misses. 

Whether the train is going fast or slow, Toby 
alights close to the legs of the motor-man, and 
then holds on tight, while the little train 
plunges forward. He is a sight, with his eyes 
wide open and his tail waving, standing on the 
front of the motor. 

Toby pays his way by keeping the lower 
workings of the mine free from rats. He has 
been out of the mines once or twice, but he 
prefers the dark, with the rumbling motors and 


$60 INCUBATORS Nat Hall rice. 








the petting from his host of grimy friends. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 
Throat. Sold only in boxes. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 


None better—few 
self-regulating, self-ventilating, non- 
moisture. Sold at one-half the price -y others. Send 


to-day f ew free catalogue a I ide. 
Scott ineubator Co., Box 49, Abingdon, Tifa ois. 








Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CREs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommend 


For more than twenty years | u cant fool me 
we have had 

clusive assurances that 

there is nothing better. Ask 


the most con- 
that’s 
your physician about it. 


CP}. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, wbtch procs Se the ont feitmeniats 
as to its valu Druggist 


pati 9 New York. 
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Baseball Shirt COFFEE 
and Pants. 
WHITE HOUSE is so different from 
A fine school or pla 
suitalso. Blue or 4 other coffees that it has a ‘‘bouquet’’ 
flannel, pants full or fragrance as well as a FLAVOR all 
league cut with belt its own. If you could know as we 
loops. Shirt has collar, do what superior grades of coffee 
cuffs, — pockets. School enter into White House and with 
and class teams make fine what care it is blended to produce the 
oe “Rak your dealer, famous White House flavor, we feel 
acne’ a @ (shirt and sure you would drink no other kind. 
pants) for 9 cents. Caps to It is prepared for market in the clean- 
match, 20 cents. est, best lighted, best ventilated coffee 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. Give age, establishment in the world, where 
color wanted, and if possible automatic machinery working in pure 
size of your Yast suid of clothes air and sunlight handles the cofiee 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. without the touch of a hand from the 
bag of import to the sealed air-tight 
cans in which it reaches you. It is the 
B t SIC most economical coffee you can buy. 
es aU BEST GROCERS SELL IT. 
N 1 sn't it, it e 
on comm Peoslar enters If yours hasan write us 
Handsome printing. feed of the shone og 
Sid. Uns puvenccencctarerate the Dwinell-Wright Compan 
a = 
State cedeeraar erica emeeeE tea || | peacoat Coles Reastere 
. 1c. for eac ece 
y return mail. You sch also receive Free Catalog. Principal Coffee Roasters, 
‘Bence of the Daisies Boston and Chicago. 
This bright and sparkling dance will please everyone. 
Try these few bars on your piano. Very pretty. Bear in oP 





mind that for 10¢ we will send you the complete pieces 
three colors. 





—nota mere fragment. _sitle page = 


“LET THE CHILD’S FEET GROW 
THEY SHOULD.” - 


we,6 to 8, 81.50 Misses’ Tit 70 2, $2.00 
Infants’, 5 to one Misses’, 11} to 2 
Child’s, 83 to 11 Girls’, 2 to 6, 
bP ts for delivery. 


+--+» YO-San, ate Step....... aoe: ae 
-.-- Bells at Prentag, (very beautifall. . 






ede id Flowers.. 
....Arrival of the Mocking Bird 
--- Old jocks to0 Variations... ‘ 


St. Louis Expo.  Two-tep.. 

Chopin’s Funeral March ........ > eae” 

ood Mendelssohn’s Spring Song,....... = egos 

.... If you are big a ahs 

n by te Sweet B Aa me 
Secret of 





‘ion in the Lane, Bonet ital fong..... * * 
...-Echoes of my Rocky Mountain Home. See“ 3 
Free To any one buying one or more of the above 





and addresses of ten persons who play or sing and would 





be interested in our catalogue, we will send an addi- 
tional piece without cha yy of music teachers f RICE & HUTCHINS 
are particularly requested. Write names = alate. SHOEMAKERS 


McKinley MusicCo.” A oo a nage gine 4 18 HicH ST., Boston 











Fourth.— Attached Hose 
_ yporters, originating 

ith us, have become 
the chief characteristic 
of corset style to-day. 
We use only the best, 
with “Security” Rubber 
Button Clasps. 










THESE CORSETS ARE DIFFERENT. 

First.—Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets are designed by the 
most expert corsetieres in the world, whose ideas, as ex- 
pressed in Warner’s Models, set the standard of corset 
fashion. The patterns permit a very close fit, the corset nip- 
ping in at the waist, without taking from the ‘straight line of 
the clasp, still most fashionable. 

Second.—Every style is fitted to a different model, to insure 
absolute comfort and perfection of fit for all figures. : ate 

Third. .—The fabrics and trimmings are made capoctally to ag STOUT | FIG 
meet ou qui Si s le 

r exacting requirements as to beauty and strengt EVERY PAIR 


Price, One to Five Dollars per Pair. 
The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco. G UARA NT 2 = D 
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THE BIG4FOUR) A Summer Express 


COMBINATION 





BPE? ee hehe en 





CF tus WAGON AND A SET OF RUNNERS to everybody, everywhere, on request. 
MANES ALL THESE FOUR OUTFITS WHITE WAGON WORKS, Sheboygan Falls, | Wis. 


Aue =e ee war eet ee we ee et eee ee Pee ee 


A Winter Express bd 
A Summer Coaster ig 
A Winter Coaster 


Handier than a wheelbarrow for most purposes round anybody’s house, 
store, farm or factory, besides affording real healthy pleasure for boys and 
irls in unlimited quantities all the year round. This best boy’s ‘outfit 
uilt in America is for sale in over fifteen hundred towns and cities in the 
United States and Canada. If not on sale in your town, will be shipped 
direct from factory, if desired. Handsomely illustrated catalogues sent free 
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{ MR. EDISON’S 
NEW INVENTIONS 


LIKE TURNING IRON TO GOLD 


By his recent inventions Thomas A. 
Edison has changed the “talking ma- 
chine,” against which so many are prej- 
udiced, to a beautiful musical instru- 
ment, that every one enjoys. He has 
given his PHONOGRAPH the widest 
scope of any instrument in the world 
and made it the greatest entertainer 
and musical educator of this marvelous 
age, bringing concert and theater to 
your home, in town or country. 

How? Examine a genuine EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH (or any imitation) and 
you find that the RECORD and the RE- 
PRODUCER are the parts that count. 
The rest is a machine to turn the record 
and a horn to amplify the sound. 

By inventing the EDISON GOLD 
MOULDED RECORD, Thomas A. Edi- 
son accomplished : 

ist. Elimination of all scratching or other 

mechanical noises. 

2d. The recording of delicate tones and 

high notes. 

ga. The securing of the rich quality of the 

original sound, 

Then by inventing the “‘ MODEL C” 
REPRODUCER, found ONLY on EDISON 
PHONOGRAPHS, he provided: 

ist. The only means to reproduce those 

delicate tones. 

2d, Complete rendering of the full rich- 

ness of quality of band or orchestra 
and both the richness and volume of 
the human voice. 

Therefore the EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
is the only instrument that sings like the 
Singer, that correctly renders instru- 
mental music, that does not offend the 
ear—that really entertains—that actually 
educates. 

Most of our customers say: “If I’d 
known the EDISON PHONOGRAPH was 
like that, I’d have bought one long 
ago.” Don’t deprive yourself. Ask 
the nearest dealer to let you hear it. 


Thirty-two superb Epison Recorps for dancing 
have just been issued. These are made at the proper 
tempo, have full volume and rich tone, and_ the 
selections are among the best ever reproduced. Send 
for Phonograph Catalogue, Record Catalogue, or 
Dance Supplement. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 
LC. 8. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph. 




















TheWear 
of One Pair 


Will convince you that 
“Iron Clad” stockings are 
properly named. If your 
boy comes home from play 
with knees threadbare and 
toes out, get him into a 
pair of our 


No. 19 


the strongest stocking 
made, triple knit leg, heel 
and toe. For active lads 
from 4 to 16. 25 cfs. 
a pair. if your dealer can’t 
supply you send us his 
name and 25c., or $1 for 
4 pairs. Sizes 6 to 1144. 

Send for interesting Free 


Booklet describing Iron 
Clads for the whole Lunity. 














COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
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| A BARROOM SERMON. | 





Ta years ago Los Cerrillos, New Mexico, 
was a place of perhaps five hundred inhab- 
itants, most of whom were ignorant of even 
the most fundamental facts of religion and the 
civilization of the far East. Thither to his 
first charge went a young minister—young, 
but big and brawny, says the Kansas City 
Times. He proved to be the right sort of a 
man to win the confidence and respect of the 
rough community, and his church prospered. 

A year later he was removed to Watrous, one 
hundred miles away, and visited Los Cerrillos 
only once a month to preach. One rough 
night, when a melting snow was coming down 
in heavy masses, he waited at the station for 
a train to Watrous. The train was very late. 
There was no operator at the station, and no 
place to go for warmth but the saloons. Only 
the wind and the shelterless coyotes knew 
where the train was. The minister walked 
up and down the street, shivering. Once as 
he passed a saloon the proprietor—‘‘ Bill’’—saw 
him. 

‘*Come in and get warm, parson !’’ he called, 

“*T can’t, Bill; you know wh, ”’ replied the 
minister. 

‘*Yes, I know; but they sha’n’t bother you. 
You come right in and I’ll fix them.’’ 

He grasped the minister by the arm and led 
him into a big room, where thirty or forty cow- 
boys and miners were drinking. Bill rapped 
loudly on the bar. 

‘*Fellers,’’ he said, ‘‘the parson’s laid out 
by his train what ain’t came, an’ he’s no place 
to go but this here gin palace an’ poker parlor. 
He’ll sit with us and swap yarns,—the right 
sort, you understand,—but thar’ll be no drink 
sold over this bar and no cards played till his 
train comes along. He’s our guest. The parson, 
gentlemen !’’ 

There was not a protest from a man. The 
young minister was acquainted with most of 
them, and soon made friends with the others. 
They talked of lodes, pay-dirt, methods of drill- 
ing, best ways to break broncos, liniments for 
healing gunshot wounds, the qualities of various 
makes of firearms, the comparative veracity of 
the Mexican and the Indian. Finally one of the 
*‘cow-punchers’’ asked the guest ‘‘to make a 
little talk on the subject of his profession.’’ 
Gladly he mounted one of the card-tables, and 
in their own picturesque language, as he had 
learned it from them, told them of the Martyr of 
Calvary and the compassionate Father. As he 
spoke they threw away their cigars and removed 
their hats. Not a sound escaped them. They 
were on their honor, and would have handled 
roughly any man who showed the parson a 
discourtesy. 

The minister afterward confessed that he never 
spent a more profitable hour himself, or a more 
enjoyable one, or one in which profit and 
enjoyment seemed to be more completely mutual. 
When the whistle of his train was heard the 
congregation was lustily singing a hymn. 


® © 


WOOING IN GREECE. 


ome travellers in Greece who stayed at a 
poor little inn, not much more than a hut, 
found there a beautiful young girl, whose name 
proved to be Aspasia, sitting at her loom at 
work. Bread and wine were brought out, with 
raw beans and leeks, and the travellers sat 
down to wait until a gathering storm should pass. 
Then, says Temple Bar, the Englishwoman 
of the party began to talk to the girl, Aspasia. 
**Are you making a carpet for yourself, or is 
it to sell?’’ she asked. 

Aspasia smiled. ‘‘It is for my dowry,’’ said 
she. ‘‘But I can’t get on very fast; my shuttle 
is broken.’’ 

**T will send you one from Athens. ’’ 

*‘One of my suitors has already promised to 
send me one.’’ 

‘*But you areonlyachild. You are too young 
to have suitors.’’ 

“Oh, no, I am not a child! I am a grown 
woman. Why, I am fifteen, and I have many 
suitors. All the young men about here are my 
suitors. ’’ 

‘*There are no young men about here. It is 
such a lonely place, you can hardly see any 
one. ”” 

The storm had increased, and the shepherds 
from the hills had been driven in to shelter. 
They stood about, leaning on their crooks, and 
when a tall muleteer gave the logs in the fireplace 
a kick with his boot, and the flames flashed up, 
the picture was a vivid one. The girl waved 
a little-wine-dipper she was holding, and took 
in the group. 

‘*These,’’ she said, ‘‘are all my suitors. ’’ 

They smiled, some of them bashfully, and 
all delightedly, and seemed to accept the state- 
ment as a commonplace. 


Later, when the men were talking together, 
| 


the Englishwoman caught Aspasia’s eye. 

‘“‘Which will you have?’’ asked the lady, 
slyly. 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘None of these,’’ 
she said. As she spoke, another figure, dripping 
with rain, glided in at the door. He was a tall 
Albanian, with flashing eyes. 

**Is it he?’’ asked the Englishwoman. 

Aspasia meditated a little. ‘‘I don’t think 
so. But there is one up in the mountains, 
where you are going. 
from me.’’ 

**What is his name?’’ 

“Oh, no matter! From far off you will see 





him digging in his garden, in the first village 


you come to as you go to the lake. Say to him, Hart Schaffner & Marx 


‘Greeting from the khan!’ and he will under- 
stand. ’’ 
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A Spring 
4¥ Tonic 


During the spring season many 
persons experience a lassitude, a 
lack of energy, accompanied with 
loss of appetite. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


» nourishes the brain and nerves. 


Restores energy, aids digestion and 
quickly promotes good health. 


ical Works, Provid , R.1., 0.8. A. 
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In“Tone’s Spicy Galks,” 


a booklet which teaches spice blend- 
ing, prepared by Mrs. Hiller, Prin- 
cipal of Chicago Domestic Science 
Training School, SENT FREE with 
a full-sized package of any spice 
you may select, if you send 1o cents 
and your grocer’s name. Mention 
The Youth’s Companion. 


Disappointment impossible when 
making SNappy, Dainty CAKEs, 
PIES or PUDDINGS, using 


TONE’S SPICES. 


The recognized standard of purity and 
quality in all states where pure-f laws 
exist. Sold by responsible grocers, always 
in 10-cent flavor-retaining packages. 


$1000 paid for infor- 
mation that will better 
: these Spices. 

TONE BROTHERS, 
Des Moines, 


lowa. 
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3.50 SHOES 


Union For 

Made Men. 
W. L. Douglas makes and sells more 
Men’s $3.50 shoes than_ any other 


manufacturer in the world, 
REW. to any one who can disprove this 


W. L. Douglas 83.50 shoes are the 
greatest sellers in the world because of 
their excellent style, easy fitting and 
superior wearing qualities. They are 
just as good as those that cost from 
85.00 to 87.00. The only difference is 
the price. W. L. pougias 83.50 shoes 
cost more to make, hold their shape 
better, wear longer, and are of greater 
value than any other $3.50 shoe on the 
market to-day. W. L. Douglas guar- 
antees their value by stamping his 
name and price on the bottom of each 
shoe. Look for it. Take no substitute. 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are soki 
through hisown retail stores in the prin- 
Spat cities, and by shoe dealers every- 
where. No matter where you live, W. L. 
Douglas shoes are within your reach. 


EQUAL $5.00 SHOES. 


“TJ have worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for 


$10,000 
statement. 


years, and consider them equal to any $5.00 shoe 
now on the market. hey have given entire 
satisfaction.” —Wm. H. Anderson, Real Estate 


Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
Boys wear W. L. Douglas $2.50 and $2.00 
shoes because they fit better, hold their 
shape and wear longer than other makes. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his 
50 shoes. Corona Colt is conceded to 
the finest patent leather produced. 
Fast Color Eyelets will not wear Brassy. 
W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail order 
business in the world. No trouble to get a fit 
by mail. 25 cents extra prepays delivery. 
If you desire further information, write for 
Illustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles, 
peo ee Finest guaranteed 1906 MODE 
wi 


jad a $10 to $2 
$7 to $12 


All makes & Mod- rx! 

\ io ee whit as new 3 fo 8 
CLEARING SALE at half cost 

v, We SH/P ON APPROVAL ana 

TEN DAYS TRIAL anyone 


without a cent deposit. Write at once 
Special Offer on sample bicycle 

TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 651, CHICAGO, 
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1908 & 1904 Models 
of Best Makes.... 
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Loy yright 180 by Hart Schaffoer & Mars 


O BOY ever gets so old that he doesn’t care what father 
and mother think of his looks; we make young men’s 
clothes to suit both— parents and wearer. 

They cost enough to be good; they’re better than they cost; and 


Take him a greeting they look right. 


No cotton or ‘ 


‘mercerized ’’ mixtures in our fabrics; all-wool always. 


That’s what the label 


stands for — a smal] thing to look for,a big thing to find. 
Style Book sent for six cents. Young men’s suits $12.50 to $25; overcoats $15 to $35. 





Boston 


Good Clothes Makers 
New York 


7, 0C°o 
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A book of plainly told stories of unusual interest in which 
@ score of Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won by the 
study of our Courses. We teach this profession by mail. 


we refer. This book and full 
our work will be sent without expense to interested readers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
275 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y¥. 















TORREY 


STROP 


Other styles at 75c, $1. $1.50, 2.00 
and $2.50. Sent postwaictt your b ran 
ercannotsupply. Every strop - 

anteed. Catalogue wit valuable 
‘ormation for shavers, free. 
3. B. TORREY & Co., 

P. 0. Box 86 
o 


Worcester, Mass. 
















Electric Light 


50c.= OUTFIT. 


3% Volt Lamp, Receptacle, Switch, 10 feet of 
Wire and Battery, with Plain, 
Ruby, Green or Blue 
Lamp, all complete for 
50c., and 15c. extra 
for postage, to any 

part of the world. 


ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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| KK-RAY 
xX") Stove Polish 


Ask 


} Ie Guaranteed to go twice as far 


; as paste or liquid polishes, X-Ray is the 
Sort. F Or NAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Not Burn Ofr, Sample sent <f you address 7 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. ., 78 Hudson St., New York, 


‘Trade-Mark, 

















keeps time? It seems as though 
everybody must know it, But it 
is a fact and we repeat it. The 
uarantee printed 


k " 
‘or an Ragevused—Siaee —> Wy 
Rc bt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
Dept. 85, 51 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








A Crushing Defeat.—The fighting 40 or 
50 miles southeast of Mukden, reported in 
this column last week, developed into the 
greatest battle of the war. The two 
armies, which had been confronting each 
all winter, were brought into action wu a 
line 90 miles long. The Japanese attacked the 
Russian: positions at the east with such fury 
that General Kuropatkin sent troops from other 
parts of the line to strengthen the defense; but 
the Japanese attack merely masked a more 
formidable moyement against the Russian posi, 
tions at the west, which was conducted so 4 
fully that the Japanese were almost in sight 
Mukden before their intentions were discovered. 
After eight days of almost continuous fight- 
ing, General Kuropatkin, March 8th, began his 
retreat upon Mukden. 
& 

72 Pifty-Eighth Congress completed 

its work shortly before noon of March 4th. 
All the appropriation bills were passed, but the 


fruits of the session include little general legis- |3 


lation. Among the important measures which 
failed were the statehood bill, the bill for the 
regulation of rates of railway transportation, 
and bills relating to the administration of the 
Panama Canal zone. , 


ya Inauguration of Mr. Roosevelt as 
President and of Mr. Fairbanks as Vice- 
President of the United States took place March 
4th. The weather was favorable, and an im- 
mense crowd of spectators witnessed the outdoor 
ceremonies, Mr. Fairbanks took the oath of 
office in the Senate Chamber, and afterward 
administered it to the Senators elect. The oath 
was administered to the President by the Chief 
Justice on the east front of the Capitol. After 


| taking the oath, the President delivered a brief 


inaugural address, in which he emphasized the 


| occasions for national gratitude, and the weight 
|of national responsibility in carrying through 


an experiment so vast and formidable as that 
of administering the affairs of a continent under 
the forms of a democratic republic. The especial 
features of the occasion were the size of the 
crowds, the demonstrations of popular rejoicing 
and enthusiasm, and the exceptional brilliancy 
and representative character of the parade. 
& 

x Extraordinary Session of the Senate 

of the Fifty-ninth Congress opened March 
4th. The President sent in a large number of 
nominations on March 6th, including all the 
members of the existing Cabinet, except Post- 
master - General Wynne. To that office Mr. 
George B. Cortelyou, formerly Secretary of Com- 


'| merce and Labor, was nominated. Mr. Wynne 


was nominated consul-general at London. 
Ca 


[ytematin Appointments.—The nomi- 
nations as ambassadors to Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Italy were those before 
announced. Edwin H. Conger of Iowa, for- 
merly minister to China, vas nominated ambas- 
sador to Mexico. The ministers nominated 
were William Woodville Rockhill of the District 
of Columbia to China; David J. Hill, New 
York, to the Netherlands; Henry Lane Wilson, 
Washington, to Belgium ; William Miller Collier, 
New York, to Spain; Brutus J. Clay, Ken- 
tucky, to Switzerland; Thomas J. O’Brien, 
Michigan, to Denmark; Charles H. Graves, 
Minnesota, to Sweden and Norway; Edward 
C. O’Brien, New York, to Paraguay and 
Uruguay; John B. Jackson, New Jersey, to 
Greece and Montenegro, and diplomatic agent 
in Bulgaria; John W. Riddle, Minnesota, to 
Roumania and Servia; Samuel R. Gummere, 
New Jersey, to Morocco. 
& 
ome Rule is still a disturbing question in 
British politics. The Balfour ministry, 
which survived a division on the fiscal question 
in the House of Commons with no more serious 
result than a reduction of its majority to 63, had 
its majority cut down to 24 in a vote on the 
Irish question—a loss so significant as to force 
the resignation of Mr. Wyndham, chief secretary 
for Ireland. The fact was disclosed in debate 
that the under-secretary for Ireland had accepted 
office with the distinct understanding that he 
would promote the moderate measure of home 
rule embodied in the program of the Irish 
Reform Association, but that his action in 
accordance with this understanding had been 
pronounced ‘‘indefensible’’ by his superiors. 
The critics of the ministry charged it with 
coquetting with home rule, but repudiating it 
when called in question. 
Ca 
ohn Henninger Reagan, chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, died March 
6th, aged 86. He was a district judge in Texas 
1852-7, and a Representative in Congress 
1857-61, and then became a member of the 
provisional Confederate Congress, and later 
Postmaster - General and Secretary of the 
Treasury of the Confederate States. He was a 
Representative in Congress 1875-87, and United 
States Senator 1887-91, and was the author of 
the interstate commerce bill which was modified 
by amendments into the law now in force. 
























—2 Guatemala Jubilee 


Stamps Free 72,Gustemale jubiice 


for the names of two Collectors and 2c. poet 

e. 100 . Stamps, 1000 Hinges, 1 Perf. 
Gauge 1 Album, all for 12c. 100 diff. 
unused only 60c. Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
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You Rather Do? 


Stick to the old-fashioned car- 
pet tack and aes up with 
bruised fingersandaching back, 
torn carpets and sharp tack ends 
that it is impossible to get out of 
the floors ; or would you prefer to 


Use the 
NEW DOUBLE 
HEADED TACK 


that is easy to drive? A child can 
draw them. The heads never come 
off. They may be used over and 
over. Are handy for many other 
purposes around the house. 

Put up in Se. and 10c. pk At grocers, 
hardware and departamentetores Full 
patented. There is no substitute. 1 
not at the store, send 5c. for pkg. 


The Pritchard-Strong Co., 
. Novelty Makers to the 
American People, 
201 Main Street, West, 

Roches 








CAN | BECOME AN 
2 ELECTRICIAN? 


efor our Free Mustrated Book, 
“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 






+ at 


hanical Drawi cage, bo mall, 
fatiale wadgecd tint ec NEEM 






Street, New 




















Niekel-plid 
A\, 5 in. long 


U. S. A. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 

dog (or man) without r- 

manent injury. Perfectly safe 
carry without er of 

free and recharges 





ig. 
ail, 50c. Rubber-covered holster 6c. extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, New York, U.8. A. 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 | “sis‘v0 to si7.00, 


also 
$14.00 to $17.00, 

TOP BUGGIES, similar to one Illustrated, SURREYS at 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, $34.00 to $38.00. 
HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these and why we can sell 
buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices, than any other 
re house is all fully explained in our FOUR BIG VEHICLE CATA- 
UES. Send to us, mentioning Youth’s Com- 
aN | 







































anion, ene ict will receive Ho return mail, Free, 
F BIG VEHICLE CATALOGUES showing 
4A A the — complete line of everything in Buggies, 
ae. P. a Road Wagons, Surre haetons.C: ages, 
BN epee = Ca ee 
rr we, aw all shown in e handsome half-tone illustra- 
SZ RK VSO) fcastnnecratter tot esate 
[XV LY WITH THE FOUR FREE CATA- 

7 Offer ever heard of, a new an 
astonishing proposition. How others can offer top 
buggies at $21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices than ai others will be fully explained. We 


will explain why we ship so as to make frei; 


ht harass amount to next to nothing. We will expiain way we are 
ers in the world that can Trial 


the only makers or de ship buggies the day we receive your order. Our 
After Recei' send you the FOUR FREE CATALOGUES. 


HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR A BUGGY ? Suc srsaenistirsta trator’ Utatiat, dt 


announcement. Don’t buy any kind of a b until after you send to us, mentioning Youth’s Companion, 
se oe we Fe lope ne et tiual o e.ve”ww* SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,atswesie: 





See ecto tect ote tect steepest tects cts este te 


FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 
And from Canada to the Gulf. 


ZALTHIN this vast territory the New Companion is 
treasured in tens of thousands of homes. This Sew- 
ing Machine was first introduced to the readers of 
The Companion about eighteen years ago. Our 
policy, which has continued unbroken, consisted in 
the offer of a high-grade Machine at a low price. This plan 
has been highly successful. 

To-day the large sale 
of the Sewing Machine is 
mainly due to the recom- 
mendation of purchasers. 
No stronger statement re- 
ey the ‘real value of the 

ew Companion is neces- 
sary. We believe that if 
there are still a few of our 
readers who need a new 
sewing machine, the oppor- 
tunity to secure full descrip- 
tive matter will be eagerly 
embraced. With this read- 
ing matter we will also en- 
close samples of stitching. 

Please remember that the New Companion is warranted 
for ten years. Further, that we allow every purchaser thirty 
days’ trial. If the test is not perfectly satisfactory, the Machine 
may be returned at our expense and the full amount paid for 
same will be refunded. 

Now is the time to get ready for your spring sewing. A 
good Sewing Machine will greatly lighten your burden. Send 
at once, then, for full descriptive matter: 

We offer three styles, each alike, however, in quality : 
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Style 1. Five Drawers . ‘Sabeage ‘ « « $19.00. 
Style 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . $21.75. 
42 Style 3. Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head . $24.75. 








Choice of Quartered Oak or Black Walnut. 
At the above prices we deliver the Machines 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. freight paid to any railroad freight office east of 


Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver any one of the Machines freight paid to any railroad freight 
office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these 4 states, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SELL 


PULVER'S 
COCOA | 


after school and earn a $6.00 

premium free. Be a manager 
ofagents. For sai —= and full 
instructions free, 


PULVER’S, 49 Piatt St., 
Roc 





hester, N. Y. 
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i pleasure of 1 ithout 

any of the hard work. Every man who rides for 
business or pleasure should look up the “ 

cle’’—the Dieyele up todate. Send for 1905 Cata. 

HENDEE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


oapT MO YEAS i + OREDIT If 4 F NEEDED High- 


ons 3. of paymentarranged 


to ae cor Sue. Special. te: terms. We can satisfy any 


honest person and save 
hy 








what agents 


paver dealers charge. Ev- 
FIR ST we our ror Factory prices and 
PAYMENT can buy on any term: 


reason. We will shiang 


Balance at your own Piano or Orga 
convenience 


days’ trial. rit, Freight paid aid 





—no 
ance. Goods tipped 


vi 
at our risk and safe delivery guaranteed. Payment commences 
after one month's use in your own home. We do not make or sell 
cheap, trashy goods,but only the old reliable Cornish Pianosand 
Organs——-High Grade, First Class. Warranted for twenty-five years. 


Distance is 
no objection. 
We 
promptly 

e 

We 

250,000 
satisfied 


patrons, 


If you want to 
buy a D actohes 
reas a ge 


cost 
ror: you Ee 
write to us to-day 
for our remark- 
able collection of 
alds to 





FREE 


1. bg nag 
Cornish A’ s 
marvel of ipa ing, 
= 


mus 
the most success- 
ful —- in the 
write AT ONCE and mention this Paper. 


L- ae here in our own large and com- 
a i beautiful Northern 
Pianos and 





at to’ 
— public the = 
Pianos and 


rgans 
hunotien, You can’t owt 
a Cornish if you don’t 
come to us direct, and if 
= do we insure 


a(s 1 pivwesr 
Balance $5 a month or 


at your convenience 
a Million Dol- 
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tars ve | Pract ont ect bo Don’t ead of buying else- 

a 
here—Get the Cornish Plan First. sites 


CORNISH (0, 


Washington, New Jersey 


Established 60 Years 
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CANFIELD RUBBER 


" sale everywhere 


COMPANY, 199 Mereer St, New York 





~ highly interesting. 




















S| NATURE @ SCIENCE 





mitation Sandstone.—The Prussian gov- 

ernment is erecting at Stettin a building 
composed of imitation sandstone, granite and 
marble. The sandstone forms the greater 


of the exterior. The framework is of brict.4 


All the blocks, window-frames, sills, columns, 
roof, balcony and portal ornaments are otf 
imitation stone, and are so exactly cast and 
numbered that they can be fitted together and 
set with little or no chiseling. The pressing 
or stamping of the molded pieces is done by 
hand. From three to four weeks are required 
for drying. The cost is said not to exceed half 
that of natural stone, and the durability is 
equal. ® 


ench and American Roads.—An 

aspect of the advantage possessed by the 
scientifically constructed roads of France over 
most of the roads of this country which is not 
often thought of is 
pointed out by Prof. 
A. P. Brigham of Col- 
gate University. In 
France the farmers 
are able, on account 
of the excellence of 
the roads, to employ 
‘ial ‘or for hauling their produce to 
market, whereas in America it too often hap- 
pens that the farmer must use for this purpose 
fair, dry weather, which might be better 
employed in his field work. When the country 
roads are in bad condition the railway receipts 
fall off. e 





x Irish Bog - Slide.—One of the curious 
natural phenomena of Ireland, a bog-slide, 
occurred in the County Roscommon on December 
7th. Heavy rains, which the existing system 
of drainage was unable to carry off, filled the 
spongy mass with water until it was so swollen 
that it began to spread and slide down a slope. 
A village was invaded by it, people were driven 
from their homes, and a large area of agricul- 
tural land and a highway were buried under 


BY MAIL | scoot. 





GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


oth. 39 percent. communion oct | TE DBD DE OM bee aacc 


Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 


king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. th e MILL 
Charges ~ 





oe eo a J atten- 
y tion 

VOMPANY Bits URKAT rrtrity AN ?ea, COMPANY, 
P.O. Rox 289, 81-33 Vesey St,, New York. 


LEARN [{ Bookkeeping, 
















MONEY BACK if not satisfied. We have $300,000.00 Buy 












capital and a chain of 20 Colleges to back our claims. our 
PLOMAS issued and positions SECU RED. Write Soslery 
to-day. Address DRADSHORN” s BUSINESS | COLLEGE co., direct 
( Mention this paper.) Nashville, Tenn. from the 
mill and save 
all middle profits. 
e e For ladies we would} Fe c- 
ommend Style a 
nl uring emoria Ss. four-thread.f: faat Wis k 
medium weight lisle, with 
Marble and granite monuments be- flexible instep and our 
come discolored, moss-grown, and own patent gusset. They 
in time erumble’and decay. Some would retail at stores at 
cemeteries now prohibit marble. about 50 gone. , 
Our price direct is 
White Bronze , ; 
Monuments are indestructible. 35c. per pair; 3 pairs $1.00. 
Time and the elements do not Post-paid to any address. 
affect them In ordering be sure to state size of shoe 
Gold and Silver Medals orn. Send to-day for Illustrated Catalogue 
St. uis. dese ribing 560 styles, and get into the way of 
If in need. of monuments, mark- buying Hosiery direct crorn the mill for the 
ers, headstones, posts, grave whole family. Once a cus’ 








proximate sum you can spend 
and we will send a variety of 











covers or statuary, give us ap- i LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., ‘foe, Mass. = 














BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
rices, etc. No obli ion tober. 
We deal direct —s add every- 
where. re 


aa 
ci Qnougarar BRONZE co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SAVAGE Pit rcmee 
{ J FE T wae and Handsome 
By R 3 designs in silverware are always 
\ noticeable on the well-set table. 


The attractiveness of the new 




















\ VINTAGE spoon and fork il- 
or, Every 7 lustrated is not surpassed by 
Savage Hammerless qi any design in sterling silver 
. ever produced. One of the 
Repeating Rifle advantages in buying 
carries the cartridge exactly where tron “1847 # 
aimed. Besides, Savage Rifles are al- ee ROGERS BROS. 
ways loaded—the moment one magazine silverware is that you get 
is emptied a loaded clip can be instantly in addition to quality de- 
inserted. When it comes to rifles—the dears el Gar new 
Savage is different. 7 ty 
Catalog c 99” 
““Mo savage beast would dare trifle contain sail . ay 4 
with a man with a Savage Rifle.’’ cluding the A 
= Vintage 
Little Savage Repeater . . . $14.00. ae pattern. 


the flowing S Savage Single-Shot Junior. . 5.00. . 
If your dealer won't accommodate ‘ (laterantions! Bileer Co., 

5 ies Alamogordo Desert.—One of the| you we will. Either rifle delivered, all ‘ Meriden, Conn. 
natural wonders of New Mexico, the | charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. . lo,  meeee 


Alamogordo, or Tularosa, desert, was scientific- 
ally described at the Philadelphia meeting of 
the American Association by Prof. T. H. 
Macbride. It is a sandy plain, measuring from 
100 to 125 miles from north to south, and from 
35 to 50 miles from east to west, and according 
to Professor Macbride, it represents the upper 
surface of a gigantic block of the earth’s crust 
that sank after the deposition of the Cretaceous 
strata. It is surrounded by an elevated border, 
and on the east, especially, the cliffs rise sheer 
to a height of 1,000 feet. The curious Organ 
mountains are on its southern border. Within 
the plain,. where floods of lava once welled up, 
are vast deposits of gypsum, which forms sand 
as white as snow, which the wind drives into 
vast drifts. The vegetation is peculiar and 


& 


geen in the Philippines.—Among the 
valuable industries which American enter- 
prise may develop in the Philippines, Consul- 
General Williams, at Singapore, thinks is the | 
cultivation of rubber. There is now much | 
activity in this cultivation in Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, 
but the Philippines, in Mr. Williams’s opinion, 


| 


| 
| 





| 


possess conditions of soil and climate better | 


suited for the growth of rubber-trees than do 
any of the places above named, and he urges 
that Para rubber-plants be introduced into those 
islands, ° 


lectric Plows in Italy.—Under the di- 
rection of the Italian Electrotechnical Soci- 
ety the experiment of plowing by electric power 
was recently made successfully near Turin. 
Two power cars, each furnishing 25-horse- 
power, were stationed one on each side of the 
field. The plow is drawn to and fro by means 
of cables, and runs backward or forward equally 
well. Three men are required to manage the 
apparatus, one accompanying the plow, and 
one attending to each of the power cars. It 
was found that from 7 to 15 acres could be 
plowed in 12 hours. The electric current used 
is taken from a trolley-line. 
& 
owe Effort and the Metric System. 
Among the arguments used by advocates 
of the adoption of the metric system of weights 
and measures in the United States one of the 
most striking is that the change would save an 
enormous amount of mental waste. This argu- 
ment has been especially pressed in Great 
Britain, where masters of schools have estimated 
that the metric system would save from one to 
three years in the time required for teaching. 
The mathematical master of the Edinburgh 
High School told Lord Kelvin that in view of 
the wearing out of teachers and scholars in 
obtaining a knowledge of the British system of 
units, the adoption of the metric system would 
cause not only a saving of time, but ‘‘an 
economy of mental effort which is incaleulable. ’’ 





Try your dealer first. Send for catalogue, J WAMILTON, CaNaDa, 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY se > . 
14 Turner Street, Utica, N.Y. : Sihver Viate that Wears 














At Wholesale Prices Direct from My Mill to You. 
I Sell on Trial and Pay the Freight. 


I make and sell Paint, Good Paint, Long-Lived Paint. Paint is my 
pece'y, and my pains has the good old- fashioned gualities paint used to have, 


I sell my Long-Lived Paint in every state in the Union direct to the user. It 
comes to you fresh. It does not lose its lasting AOR by standing in the can, and 
it is R y-to-Use. My method of chipping is novel and painters and property- 
—“~, everywhere indorse it. 

T A RELIABLE PAINTER in each town to help me advertise my Long- 
Lived Paint, and for such I have a liberal proposition. 


| WANT TO SHOW YOU HOW LONG-LIVED PAINT SAVES MONEY. 


If you intend to paint, write for my syeple colors and book,“ All About Paint,” whole- 

FREE _ TE, —_ full partic ulars of my“ Try Before You Buy ” plan of selling paint. Tell 
want to paint, number of square feet, or size anc eign’ of building, and I 

wills nw | ad Valuable paint suggestions, color sc heme, cost, ete, ow I can save you money. 


Oo. L. CHASE, THE PAINTMAN, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


THIS DOUBLE BARREL 


GUN 




















AN EXCEPTIONAL 


BARGAIN $15 








WORCESTER HAMMERLESS. 


One of the best medium cost American Guns. Has genuine fine twist 
barrels. Made on interchangeable plan, 12 and 16 bores. We recommend it as safe and reliable. 
Asour supply at this very low price is limited, you had better order without delay. We stand behind each gun. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1826. 

















tells you how to decorate your home. 
@ The ideas suggested are correct and will fit 
your pocketbook — be it fat or lean. 

{ Use 

ALFRED PEATS 


“PRIZE” WALL PAPER 


to carry out the suggestions. 
{ “Everybody knows Peats.” 
| Ask our Local Agent to show you samples. 
{ Send 2c. stamp for Booklet No. 63. 
| Address nearest office. 
ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


WANTED— Decorators and Paper Hangers, to sell 
our papers. Write now for exclusive territory. 
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T= TOUTES COMPAFION isan illustrated 


r all the family. Its su 
seri eenly Beige § is $1. 76a year, in advance. Entered 
the P ‘ost-Office, Boston, aes, as second-class 
4.3 
Twelye or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
sribers in a single weekly issue the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and “a additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subse 


Ney. Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Pico a ‘te or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
gollecs money for renewals. ragmenn to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscribe: 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
an hou aid be by Post-Ofive, Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Sagee weeks after the pneasios of am | 
by us, the date after the address on your p 
which shows when the subscription expires, avid 
be changed. 

Alves give the name of the Post-Office to which 

ur paper issent. Your name cannot be found o 
oar books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
tc 
? PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








OVEREATING. 


e practice of consuming more 

food than is required for the 
nutrition of the body is a very 
old one. In order to correct it, 
Hippocrates, about four hun- 
dred years before Christ, advo- 
cated the omission of breakfast, 
a custom that has recently become popular in 
many places. 

The harmfulness of overeating is not so much 
in the increased burden thrown upon the digest- 
ive organs as in the production of an excessive 
amount of poisonous matter which may become 
dangerous to life if retained in the system. The 
poisons are produced either by decomposition of 
the undigested food or through defective trans- 
formation within the organs and tissues. 

Most injurious are the products of decomposing 
animal food: meat, eggs and shell-fish; and since 
the kidneys are engaged more than other organs 
in the removal of this class of poisons, the first 
indications of serious injury are often found in 
them. 

Before permanent organic disease has been pro- 
duced, however, there are generally repeated 
evidences of poisoning of the system in the form 
of indigestion, headache, vertigo, neuralgic pains, 
rheumatism, gout, or an indefinite sense of illness. 
Then the appetite fails, the sufferer reduces the 
amount of his food and obtains relief. There 
may be, however, a sudden alarming attack re- 
sembling apoplexy, and even more fatal in its 
result. 

When an improvement of the health is recog- 
nizable after an accidental or experi tal restric- 
tion of the diet, it should be taken as an indication 
that the mode of living has not been altogether 
correct. But it is not always an easy matter to 
decide upon the best means of correcting the 
error. A change of diet may fail of the desired 
effect if it be too abrupt or too radical, and priva- 
tion is not advisable in all cases. A certain 
bulkiness of the food is necessary both to comfort 
and to good digestion, and in many cases an excess 
is only a relative one. The abandonment of cer- 
tain articles of food, with more complete mastica- 
tion of others, is often better than a decrease of 
the entire quantity consumed. Sometimes, indeed, 
the difficulty can be overcome by the administra- 
tion of laxatives, increased consumption of water 
and more active exercise. These things enable 
the system to utilize more fully the food that is 
eaten. 

To determine intelligently the course of treat- 
ment in most cases involves an investigation of 
the digestive capability of the stomach and an 
examination of the functional integrity of other 
organs. It is generally more expedient, therefore, 
to submit the case to the physician than to be 
governed by abstract rules or the experiences of 
other people. 
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A FAMOUS ORANGE -TREE. 


y the nursery of “Fruitlands,” on the outskirts 
of Augusta, Georgia, stands a peculiar orange- 
tree, which has had a more romantic history and 
is represented by more varied descendants than 
almost any other tree in the country. It is a 
thorny bush, green even in winter, although its 
leaves are gone, and looks more like a hedge- 
plant than an orange-tree, in spite of the tiny 
yellow balls which ornament its branches. 

When Japan was thrown open to Western com- 
merce, its quaint plants and shrubs were among 
the first things to attract attention to it. Tiny 
orange-trees, so small that they grew in tubs and 
could be set on a stand in an ordinary room, yet 
so perfect that they produced blossoms and fruit 
in season, and so gnarled that they were evidently | Man 
very, very old, were brought to America to orna- 
ment the conservatories of plant-lovers. Amer- 
ican gardeners sought in vain the stock which was 
the basis for these dwarfs, The Japanese were 
willing to export the product, but they kept the 
secret safely at home. It was evidently a grafted 
tree, and from its seeds a variety of things, none 
of them like the root-stalk, were obtained. 

Some of the earliest of the importations came to 
Fruitlands. Many died. One of those which 
died was thrown out on a heap of rubbish, became 
buried, and was forgotten. After a while, how- 
ever, an odd plant was discovered to be coming 
up in the rubbish-heap, and on investigation it 
was found that the dwarf tree had sprouted from 
the roots. Of course all the fruit, and conse- 
quently the seeds of the plant, had come from 
above the graft, and so had been hybrids, partaking 
chiefly of the characteristics of the bud instead of 
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the root; but this new stalk came from below the 
graft, and was own child of the root—a bit of the 
genuine, long-sought stock. 

That carefully nursed and guarded sapling is 
the odd-shaped bush in the Fruitlands garden. As 
soon as it began to bear fruit its seeds were 
planted and guarded as carefully as the original 
stalk. Year after year all the seeds were planted, 
and even the seeds of the new plants, till at last 
the nursery was well stocked with the thorny 
Citrus trifoliata. 

Commercial oranges are blends of many vari- 
eties. A delicate tree bearing a sweet fruit ma 
be grafted upon a hardy root, and thereafter th 
new plant will be hardy and bear sweet oran 
Seedlings from it may be worthless, but trees 
propagated by cuttings retain the sweetness and 
the hardy qualities. Citrus trifoliata is extremely 
hardy and very productive. So upon the seedling) 
of this tree has been grafted almost an infini 
variety of other fruits to obtain commercial trees. 

Orchards all over the country, and in fact in all 
parts of the world where oranges are grown, are 
stocked with descendants of Citrus trifoliata, 
although of course not all are from this stock so 
oddly obtained, for about the time this fortunate 
accidental discovery was made in Georgia other 
gardeners succeeded in wresting the secret from 
the Japanese and bringing over seedlings. / 
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A HOMESTEAD CLAIM. 


mouse may naturally be a “timid beastie,” but 

at times it shows an audacity which borders 

on the impertinent. A traveller in Alaska brings 
home this experience of his Klondike wanderings. 


The teller of the story paased a ons pots winter 
at Cape Nome. He and his compa had, for 
a year or more, let their beards orew, ry a protec- 
tion for their throats and chests. 

One night, when all were asleep, the man in 

uestion was wakened by a light patting on his 
ace. The cold was intense, and not caring to 
move unless it was necessary, he la stl ‘Again 
the light touches on his cheek. ut up his 
hand, and his fingers closed on “% oe Rn mouse 
tangled in the meshes of his beard. A companion, 
roused by the ety exclamation, lighted a 
candle and investigated 

The mouse had selected the beard as a warm and 
ba ble site for a residence. It had burrowed out 

nice round nest, and when cau ight, was engaged 
in dropping beans, urloined from the scanty 
larder, into the receptacle thus made. 
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BETTER BLOOD. 


n the home of a New England farmer there are 

two small heirs, bright little fellows, six and 
seven years old, named Will and Eugene. Like 
most other lads, both of them dislike work, espe- 
cially “chores,” and when these small services 
are required, each frequently evinces a desire to 
have the other take the laboring oar. 

A short time ago it chanced that the family 
physician was calling at the house, in attendance 
on the mother, whose health is not good. As he 
was putting on his gloves to go away, he ran a 
professiona ence over the two yo rs. 

“Mrs. Fuller,” he remarked, “the B mee of 
wie two bee 8, Eugene, is more robu Will. 
r vitality. His blood is er 

This remark was not lost on the 

About an hour later, as dusk was “falling, ; a4 
mother said “will, . must * the wood-box for 


morning. Fetch 
“T don’t ag tor" whined Will “Make Gene 


go. His blood’s better’n mine.” 
® © 


THEY HAD FORGOTTEN ONE. 


‘wo of the members of the Rev. Dr. Snow’s 

congregation became involved in a contro- 
versy as to the commandments. Brother Mills, 
who, curiously enough, had confused the com- 
mandments with the twelve tribes, contended that 
there was an even dozen of them, while Brother 
Skiles, who knew them by heart, impatiently 
recited them, and checked them off on his fingers. 


But Brother Mills was unconvinced. 
“Pll tell you what I'll do,” he said. “I'll leave 


it to the itor.’ 

“All it,” replied Brother Skiles. “That will 
be the only way sepvince you, I suppose, if you 
won’t take my word fo 

They found Doctor —. and stated the case. 

“Well, brethren,” said the doctor, “the fact is, 
you are both wro ong. There were ten of them 
originally but at a later period another one was 

¢ runs like this: 

““A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.’ 
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A SILENT PARTNER. 


verything depends on one’s point of view. If 
the world estimated the relations of things 
after the manner of the old darky whose con- 
clusions are recorded in the New York Times, 
there would be less bluster about rights and 
wrongs, but the distribution of wealth might be 
rather unjust. A traveller in Kentucky came upon 
an old negro hauling driftwood from the Ohio 
River into his farmyard. As there was already a 
stack of it nearly as big as the two-roomed house, 
the stranger remarked: 
“TI see you’ve gathered a lot of fire-wood, uncle.” 
pe. * dat’s = half of what I’ve picked up dis 
ason!” sa e darky, proudly, stopping his 


oie, 
What did you do with the rest—sell it?” 
“No, suh. I hauled it to Mr. Tucker’s, de white 
man what libs in dat by house yander. We’s 
pahtners. He lets me hab half ob all I kin pick 
up.’ 
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A ROOSTING- PLACE. 


witty but not altogether respectful native of 

the British Isles described an American mug- 
wump as the sort of man who in England would 
sit on the hyphen between Campbell-Bannerman. 
It is interesting to learn from the Schoolmaster 
that a juvenile British mind has all unconsciously 
evolved a similar use for the hyphen. 

A short time ago a teacher was taking a lesson 
on the function of the hyphen. Ro written a 
number of examples on the blackboard, the first = 
which was “bird-cage,” he asked the boys to 
a eon er putting the hyphen between “b rd” 


ang “ea 
ore’ was a short silence. Then a boy who is 
unjustly reckoned among the dunces said: 
| It is for the bird to perch on, sir,” 
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MR. HEGE’S CURE OF ECZEMA 
Grateful Letter from the Well-Known 
ass. Agent of the B. & O. R. K., 
Washington, D. C. 

“Thanks to Cuti@ura, I am now rid of that fearful 
pest, weeping eczema, for the first time in three years. 
It first appeared on my hand, spreading to my ears and 
ankles. It was exceedingly painful, itching and sore. 
After the first day’s treatment with Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment and Pills, there was very little of the burning 
and itching, and the cure is now complete.” (Signed) 
8. B. Hege, Pass. Ag’t B. & O. R. R., Wash’n, D.C. (Adv. 








MELONS in the world. Send 25c. for 10 papers, 10 
varieties, and our Iilustrated Mouxtale. Seeds. 


GRAND JUNCTION SEED CO., a Junction, Colo. 
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we have been in the field and our name 
plates stand for superior quality; _ 
ers prefer to handle and riders 

use wheels that are backed by years 7 
successful manufacturing experience. 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 

$22.50 to $100.00, 
A complete line of juveniles. 


Columbia Cleveland 
ribune Crawford . 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 


POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Address Dept. B for catalogues, 



































better and is far more satis- 
factory than being directed by 
others. We can help you pre- 
pare to do the thinking, plan- 
ning and directing of great 
engineering and building un- 
dertakings—to lay out the work for the hands of 
others to execute. This is what the American 
School of Correspondence at Armour Institute of 
Technology means by “Engineering.” 

What is more f. ting to an biti young 
man than to be a competent Electrical, Mechan- 
ical or Civil Engineer, an Architect or Mechanical 
Draftsman? There is a call for young men with 
ideas—ideas which represent training, originality 
and unquestioned ability to execute. The world is 
willing to pay if it can get the man. Young engi- 
neers earn $1,200 per year and up. You can acquire 
the knowledge needed to fill a good and dignified 
position without interfering with your regular 
work. By its approved system the American School 
of Correspondence brings to you lessons arranged 
by the ablest professors and experts. Your instruc- 
tion is carried on under the direction of members of the 
faculty of a great resident engineering school — Armour 
Institute of Technology. If you cannot attend a resident 
engineering school we will bring you the next best thing — 
instruction under resident school teachers. 

Why not begin at once to prepare for that career 
which will bring you satisfaction and liberal com- 
pensation? How shall you take the first step? 
Simply write us to-day whether you desire to be 
an Electrical, Mechanical or eyes Bg coe ete oof 
would you prefer Archit e Mech 
Drawing? Are you undecided on? Then let us 
send you a catalogue with full particulars and 
details of various courses to aid you in a careful 
consideration of your own future. Tuition is very 
moderate—from $10 upwarg—and may be paid in 
small payments. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Armour Institute of Technology, 
CHICAGO, ILL. U.S. A. 























|, MENTION vOUTH'S 





Apple Butter. 


An appetizing con- 
serve of tart apples, 
sweet cider, granu- 
lated sugar and pure 
spices prepared in the 
Heinz Clean Kitchens. 





Have your grocer send you 
a 3-lb crock today. If it 
does not please you, you 
may return it to him at full 
purchase price. If you find 
it as good as we think it is 
you will want a larger pack- 
















ES age next time. Nothin 
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A Relish for 
Children’s 
Luncheons. 


A booklet about the 57 varieties and 
their making will interest careful house- 
keepers — yours for the asking. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


PITTSBURGH. U.S. A. 
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